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= Che Weather Factory 


Just as soon as summer's done, 
Such a flit and flutter! 

In the weather factory 

Such a clip-and-clutter' 


In a month or so 
Children will be saying, “Ah, 
If ‘twould only snow! 


So the little weather folk 
Dash around and scurry; 
Everybody with a job, 
Working in a flurry. 





Nuts are begging, “Send us frost!” 


“Winkle, Twinkle, mix the frost. 


Hoppy, grind the hail. 
Make icicles, Nip and Tuck— 
Thousands, without fail! 


Tippy, start the flake machine 
Quickly, and remember— 
Twenty million tons of snow 
Needed by November. 


Whipper, Snapper, hurry up!” 
Soon as autumn’s come, 

In the weather factory 

Things begin to hum. 


From Magpie Lane by Nancy Byrd Turner, Illustrated by Decie Merwin, 


Published by Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
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The Child and the Poet’* 


Dixon WECTER 
Assistant Professor of English, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


ITHIN the last century, the re- 

discovery of the child is a fact far 

more significant than the invention 
of the gasoline engine, the electric light, or 
the radio—precisely because the humanistic 
values are more important than material 
ones in the final appraisal of any civiliza- 
tion. 

I say ‘‘rediscovery,’”’ because the ancient 
Athenians seem to have paid much atten- 
tion to the education of their children, 
especially the sons, in the ways of high 
thinking and gracious living. Socrates’ sym- 
pathy for youth, with its candour and 
warmth and enthusiasm, is matched only 
by his distrust of maturity, with its stub- 
bornness and bigotry—the same bigotry 
which at length spitefully condemned 
Socrates to die ‘‘for corrupting the youth.”’ 
Ancient Greece was a land of precocious 
boys excelling in the arts, philosophy, and 
statecraft—of whom Alcibiades was per- 
haps the most exotic flower. One thinks also 
of the boy Agathon receiving the prize for 
tragic poetry, described in Plato’s 
Symposium, where Socrates thus praises 
the child-poet: ‘‘Your wisdom is bright and 


as 


* Address, Association for Childhood Education, Denver, 


Colorado, June 30, 1933. 
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expansive, as the other day we saw it 
shining forth from your youth, strong and 
splendid in the eyes of more than thirty 
thousand Greeks.” Little wonder that 
ancient Greece has sometimes been called 
the Golden Age of childhood, and that its 
mythology, legend, and history have always 
captured the imagination of youth. Et ego 
in Arcadia—though it is a far ery from the 
Great God Pan in Aready to Peter Pan in 
Kensington Gardens. 

After the fall of Hellenic culture, child- 
hood had to wait many a century before it 
again met with such adult wisdom and 
sympathy. The Romans were the soldiers 
and law givers of antiquity, but in educa- 
tion they contributed little or nothing. The 
way Nero proposed to butcher his old tutor 
Seneca has probably been the dream of 
every bad boy concerning his school- 
teacher. 

Throughout the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, childhood was regarded as 
something to be outgrown as rapidly as 
possible in favor of the serious business of 
War and Church and State. Boys were en- 
rolled in the Universities at the age of ten 
or twelve, and were occasionally astute 
diplomats or bishops at the age of 21; girls 
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were often given in marriage at 14 or 15. 
Life was hazardous—death usually came 
early, by plague or in battle—and thus the 
seed-time of youth was hurried over into 
the harvest of maturity. The child was a 
man in miniature, a homunculus, a dwarfed 
imperfect adult, who must attain his full 
stature as quickly as the tutor could devise. 
No lingering in the Elysian Fields of morn- 
ing, no savoring the delight of play; life 
was too grim a business for long apprentice- 
ship, as it is among the lower animals. 

Through the 17th and most of the 18th 
century the child still went begging for an 
intelligent understanding. One of the most 
tragic figures in English literature was a boy 
prodigy of Bristol in the 18th century, 
Thomas Chatterton, who was writing 
fluent poetry at ten, prankishly forging 
medieval ballads at fifteen, suffering pov- 
erty and shame in a London garret a few 
months later, and a suicide at the age of 17. 
He was a victim of circumstance in a world 
where the criteria of the adult applied 
severely to the child as well. The intuition 
of William Blake—that half-mad artist, 
poet, and mystic who used to see angels 
dancing in the boughs of his apple-trees— 
came nearer than anyone else of his time 
to a sympathetic awareness of the child, in 
the Songs of Innocence and Songs of Expe- 
rience. 

About the same time that Blake in Eng- 
land was mourning the frail blossom of 
childhood, the philosophical impulse for 
a deeper study of the child was proceeding 
from the pen of Jean-Jacques Rousseau in 
France. Rousseau himself seems to have 
been a pure theorist; while he was writing 
Emile, that painstaking treatise on juvenile 
care and education, his own illegitimate 
children were left to be brought up in a 
state foundling asylum. Yet Rousseau, more 
than any other individual, began that cult 
of child-study, that reverence for the in- 
tegrity and purity of childhood, which is 
so intimately a part of the whole romantic 
movement in art and the humanitarian 
movement in social work. According to the 
doctrine of Rousseau, the so-called civil- 
ization of mankind—meaning the artificial 
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morals, the subterfuge, and selfishness of 
adult society—debases the virginal excel- 
lence of man; therefore, Rousseau praises 
those states of being which are least sullied 
by society: the noble savage living upon 
some far ambrosial isle in the Pacific, and 
the little child whose nature is still fresh 
from the hand of God. Rousseau vigorously 
opposed the dogma of original sin; to him 
the child was the only saint. 

This unspoiled poetic nature of the child 
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was reaffirmed by William Wordsworth, | 


whose later life was filled with nostalgia 
for that happy age when, as a child, he 
walked intimately with God and lived in 
the terms of an unconscious poetry. We re- 
call his spiritual autobiography, The Pre- 
lude, describing the manner in which a poet, 
even from the cradle, is nurtured by the 
good and beautiful: 


Fair seed-time had my soul, and I grew up 
Fostered alike by beauty and by fear. 


‘Fear’? means chiefly a sense of awe before 
the mystery and beauty of Nature, as he 
rambled by starlight over the October hills, 
or climbed the face of a cliff while the 


clouds reeled giddily above him, or rowed , 


upon the lake on summer nights. Words- 


worth held that, with the surfeit which | 


formal education and custom bring, the 
child at length grows dull in perception, 
blasé in response. He explains this cycle in 
the language of Platonism: 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy; 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 


And fade into the light of common day. 


There is, of course, more than a grain of 
truth in this romantic assumption; yet the 
case for the glory of youth against the 
drabness of maturity is somewhat over- 
stated. ‘The vision splendid’”’ need not van- 
ish like a mirage upon the horizons of adult- 
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hood; indeed, it may be conserved by the 
passing years and enriched with experience, 
as it is in the souls of all poets like Words- 


, worth himself, and in the souls of countless 


ple who have never written a line of 
verse and yet keep an abiding sense of the 
poetry of life. They may have no knowledge 
of metrics, but in the rhythms of the sea 
and the wind and the revolution of planets 
they perceive the cosmic systole and dias- 
tole which is the basis of all music and 
poetry. 

The essentially poetic nature of the child 
has been analyzed by Max Eastman in his 
volume called The Enjoyment of Poetry. He 
remarks that the child and the poet alike 


» appraise all objects in relation to beauty or 


sense-appeal rather than humdrum utility. 
He writes: ‘‘Babies have no thought, we 
may say, but to feel after and find the 
world, bringing it as far as possible to their 
mouths where it becomes poignant. They 
become absorbed in friendship with the 
water they bathe in. The crumple noise of 
paper puts them in ecstasy, and later all 
smells and sounds, brightness, and colour, 
and form, and motion, delight them... 

To us a derby hat is for covering the head, 
and that is about all it is, but to them it is 
hard, smooth, hollow, deep, funny, and 
may be named after the mixing-bowl, and 
employed accordingly. And so it is with all 
things. The child loves a gem with its pure 
and serene ray, as the poet loves it, for its 
own sake.”’ And Mr. Eastman adds whim- 
sically: ‘“T'o most adults, I suppose, it is a 
bare mechanical or rational process to count 


; from one to 100; but to an alert child it 





hardly ever is. It is a winding and bending 
over a plain, over a prairie, a slow climb, a 
drip-drip, or an odd march of marionettes, 
or perhaps it is just the queer sound of the 
words at his ear. Eight is a jolly fat man. 
Six is sitting down. Some people say that 
they have never had any of these pleasures, 
that they have no mind’s eye at all. They 
cannot see six sit down. Luckier than they 


_ are the people who can enjoy the scenery 


of speculation, who bring with them out of 
childhood a clear and spirited fancy.” 


The essence of poetry lies in this fresh, 
instant perception of the world, which en- 
ables the poet to be en rapport with all cre- 
ated things. Keats writes in one of his let- 
ters: “If a sparrow comes before my win- 
dow, I take part in its existence, and pick 
about the gravel.” The poet and the child 
constantly address Nature in terms of 
apostrophe: The flowers, the stars, the sea 
are all endowed with human qualities. Thus 
Stevenson in A Child’s Garden of Verses 
questions the wind: 


O you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me? 


John Ruskin abhorred this manner in art, 
and called it ‘‘the pathetic fallacy,” but 
all children, and all adults who have kept 
the child’s renascence of wonder, have not 
given a rap for Ruskin. One finds it, for ex- 
ample, in the Journal of Katherine Mans- 
field: The rain weeps, the waves on the 
beach dance, the clock strikesthe hour witha 
smug self-importance—even a banana comes 
to life in the very dish. She writes: ““L. M. 
is exceedingly fond of bananas. But she 
eats them so slowly, so terribly slowly. Ah, 
they know it—some how, they know what 
is in store for them when she reaches out 
her hand. I have seen bananas turn ab- 
solutely livid with terror or grow pale— 
pale as ashes.’”’ At such a thought poor 
Ruskin would doubtless have turned the 
same hue as the bananas. It is more than a 
coincidence that Katherine Mansfield’s 
stories, with their fine understanding of 
adolescence, are coming to be great favour- 
ites with school-children. 

Furthermore, a native passion for rhythm 
is seen in the play of children, their 
rhyming games and riddles, the simple 
music which they love to hum to them- 
selves, as well as the poetry which they 
create. Usually such poetry is as short- 
lived as a wisp of smoke, for the lack of 
someone to transcribe it; but here and there 
a wise parent or teacher is permitted to 
eavesdrop and, without spoiling the poem 
by revision, jot it down for permanent 
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record. These two are typical kindergarten 
poems:! 

Airplane, Airplane in the sky, 

Will you touch the clouds as you go flying by? 


Yellow butterfly, yellow butterfly, 
What do you do? 

I fly around 

In a yellow gown 

Getting honey out of the flowers. 


The New Republic in June 1931 devoted 
a page to poems by children between the 
ages of three and seven years. This, for ex- 
ample, by a little girl of four: 


Do you know that the light 

Is brightest at the top of the stairs? 
Dark is the place down. 

Stairs are always going up. 
Downstairs is the wrong way. 

Light is large at the top. 


Those fortunate children who live in 
daily converse with the fine arts—music, 
drawing, painting, statuary—develop early 
an immediate sensibility to beauty and all 
noble things, as is well instanced in this 
poem written by a little girl of eleven, en- 
titled Mother: 

The image of a Greek woman on a vase, 

That is she. 

The symbol of all that is held to be woman, 

Such is she. 

All that comprises beauty, health, and virtue 

In this lady do we find. 

Kindness, humor, and simplicity make this 
woman great, 

And above all that tender love makes her 

A most beautiful mother. 


At a surprisingly tender age children are 
capable of irony; Father Ronald Knox tells 
of a little boy who hated fish, and once when 
called upon to say grace at dinner delivered 
himself of this impromptu piety: 

For this good dinner, thank you, God— 
Especially that it isn’t cod. 


And one recalls young Byron’s bitter rhyme 
about his nurse who had tried to frighten 
him with a story that all wicked people 
were carried to the moon; the doggerel he 
wrote about her ended thus: 


1 Published in the Journal of the N.E.A., December, 1929. 
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And when she does die (which I hope will be 
soon), 
She firmly believes she will go to the moon, 


Happily for nursemaids, young Byrons 
are few and far between. 

The two most famous child poets of the 
past decade in America were Hilda Conk. 
ling and Nathalia Crane. Hilda was bor 


; 


in 1911, the daughter of Grace Hazard . 


Conkling, herself a poet and professor of 


English at Smith College. Hilda’s first | 


volume, Poems by a Little Girl, was pub 
lished in 1920 when she was nine. In her 
introduction the late Amy Lowell com. 
mented upon the wise poetic education 
which Hilda received under her mother’s 
tutelage, in the quiet college town of North. 
ampton: “Her observation has been care- 


fully, but unobtrusively cultivated; her | 


imagination has been stimulated by the 
reading of excellent books; but both these 
lines of instruction have been kept appar. 
ently apart from her own work. She has 
been let alone there; she has been taught 
by an analogy which she has never sus 
pected. By this means, her poetical gift 
has functioned happily, without ever for 


a moment experiencing the tension of 
doubt.”” Her mother served as Hilda’s 


amanuensis, in a casual and un-selfcon- 
scious way, and also cultivated her poetic 


ear by the playing of much good music. ’ 


Hilda dedicates these poems to her mother, 
saying with engaging simplicity: 


If I sing, you listen; 
If I think, you know. 


At the age of 4 or 5 Hilda was speaking , 


poems like this one: 


Sparkle up, little tired flower, 
Leaning in the grass. 

Did you find the rain of night 
Too heavy to hold? 


And a little later these lines to a dandelion: + 


O little soldier with the golden helmet, 
What are you guarding on my lawn? 
You with your green gun 

And your yellow beard, 

Why do you stand so stiff? 

There is only the grass to fight! 
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Hilda’s chief poetic talents are a fine native 
sense of rhythm (not rhyme) and her fresh, 
starry-eyed observation. 

Even more astonishing a prodigy is 
Nathalia Crane, born in Brooklyn in 1914, 
the daughter of sympathetic but un-literary 
parents, whose only stimulus to Nathalia’s 
creative writing was the Christmas gift of 
a typewriter. For months she wrote secre- 
tively; then in December, 1922, she sub- 
mitted her first poem to a New York news- 
paper, and had it promptly accepted on its 
own merits. Others followed ; and eventually 
the poetry editor of the New York Sun was 
amazed when his star poet called at his 
office one day, and he discovered that she 
was a little girl with dark bobbed hair and 
thoughtful eyes. It had never occurred to 
him that Nathalia Crane was a child, be- 
cause her poetry, unlike Hilda’s, is filled 
with a precocious wisdom and a learned 
vocabulary. Take the opening lines of that 
enchanting little poem called My Husbands: 


I hear my husbands marching 
The aeons all adown: 

The shepherd boys and princes— 
From cavern unto crown. 

I hear in soft recession 

The praise they give to me: 

I hear them chant my titles 
From all antiquity. 


William Rose Benet has compared her seri- 
ous poems to the work of Emily Dickinson, 
doubtless extravagant praise. In her lighter 
moods Nathalia suggests the humor of 
Dorothy Parker, whose heart, a recent 
critic remarks, ‘‘breaks easily—it is fis- 
sured with wise-cracks.’’ Nathalia says of 
herself, in love with the janitor’s boy: 


My heart is all a-flutter, like the washing on 
the line. 


and tells the story of two little girls who go 
to buy ice-cream from a handsome soda- 
clerk: 


He smiled at us, we smiled at him, 
And then we went away: 

We were so captivated, yes, 
That we forgot to pay. 

Of course, we could have sauntered back 
And settled, don’t you see, 


But oh, we could not stain romance 
With monetary fee. 


Nathalia’s later volumes, Lava Lane (1925) 
and the Singing Crow (1926) hardly fulfill 
her early poetic promise. Inspiration has 
retreated before erudition and imitation— 
one fears that Nathalia has read too much 
over-ripe romantic poetry for her own good. 

Several years ago Mr. Hughes Mearns, 
instructor in the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia, published his book 
called Creative Youth, describing how in the 
classes of that school the creative spirit 
flowered in an atmosphere of enthusiasm 
for good poetry, class reading and discus- 
sion, encouragement at self-expression, and 
the stimulus of a school magazine. Students 
soon lost their shyness and inhibitions, and 
the result was a harvest of surprisingly good 
poetry. And the well known Harvard poet 
Witter Bynner once taught a class in crea- 
tive poetry in California; upon the basis of 
his experience wrote an article for The New 
Republic entitled ‘‘On teaching the Young 
Laurel to Shoot.’”’ His advice: “Catch your 
poets young. .. . Send them outdoors. En- 
courage them to write in the open: to give 
terms of themselves to the sky and, so far 
as possible, those same terms to their 
neighbor. . . . Let them laugh. . . . Let them 
say or write anything which genuinely im- 
pels them, discovering among one another 
that honesty is the best poetry.” 

Yet our most enlightened teachers do not 
seek to rear a generation of a million scrib- 
blers and minor poets, but rather to keep 
alive the native spark of poetry which al- 
most all normal children possess. Few will 
deny that poetry deepens the beauty of 
life and offers an increasingly valuable 
escape from the dull routine of commerce. 
In our geometric days we were told that 
“a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points’’—the straight line being 
the humdrum path of common-sense, while 
the way around by the mill-pond, across 
the pasture of the cow with the crumpled 
horn, and over the crooked stile, is the way 
of the wild goose, the child, and the poet. 
And having broken the shackles of a some- 
what Puritan tradition in education—that 
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of the old New England schoolmaster—we 
have come to perceive that beauty itself 
makes for the good life, for the ethies of 
noblesse oblige. 

Much has been written about the teach- 
ing of poetry, and various useful anthologies 
have been published of children’s poetry— 
The Golden Flute, Ring-Around, Olcott’s 
Story-Telling Poems, and many others. And, 
of course, there are classics like Walter de 
la Mare’s Peacock Pie, A. A. Milne’s When 
We Were Very Young and Now We Are Siz, 
and perhaps best of all the divine nonsense 
of Lewis Carroll. Nor must one forget 
Eugene Field, Christina Rossetti, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and Swinburne, nor such 
delectable by-paths as Hilaire Belloc’s 
Bad Child’s Book of Beasts and the sophis- 
ticated version of Mother Goose written 
by Daniel Henry Holmes called Under a 
Fool’s Cap. Our own Secretary of the 
Treasury has published a charming book of 
songs for children with lyrics by Johnny 
Gruelle. It may be remarked that Mr. Wil- 
liam Woodin is not above relishing a pun 
on his own name: 


Little Wooden Willie, 

People thought him silly 
’Cause he had a knob-hole 
In the middle of his head. 
So he put a hat on 

And since he has that on 
Folks who called him silly 
Think he’s very wise instead. 


We hope the Republicans will not make 
political capital of this lapse from dignity. 

The most successful teachers of poetry 
tell us that poetry should be read aloud 
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in a low, natural, sympathetic voice rather 
than in a florid declamatory manner once 
in vogue. Attention may be called to the 
images, the rhythm, the sense-appeals of a 
poem; but we are warned never to ask our 
little audience, ‘“‘What lesson does this poem 
teach us, children?” Poetry used to be re- 
garded as a sugar-coated moral, and hated 
accordingly. In summary we may add that 
the teaching of poetry is chiefly a matter 
of contagious enthusiasm. Some teachers 
report success in encouraging children to 
make booklets illustrating the images in a 
poem—by means of pictures clipped from 
magazines, prints of famous paintings, or 
sketches drawn by the pupils themselves. 
Such a method may help clear visualization. 

The poems which children love—whether 
for rhyme, image, humor, or beauty—are 
among the important heritages of our racial 
culture. Symbolic of the affection in which 
such poems are held is that pilgrimage 
made every Christmas Eve by the children 
of the Church of the Intercession in New 
York City, to the grave of Clement Moore, 
author of The Night Before Christmas. They 
march in a gay procession with lighted 
candles, and upon reaching the spot they 
sing Christmas carols and leave a wreath 
of holly there. Few of us could wish a hap- 
pier immortality. 

Such, then, is the deep affinity between 
the child and the poet. In introducing them, 
the one to the other, with that joyful 
anticipation we feel in joining two kindred 
spirits, let us recall the words of Sir 
Michael Sadler of Oxford: ‘‘A liberal educa- 
tion should make us sensitive, and keep us 
creative.” 


Learning, undigested by thought, is labor lost; thought, unassisted by 
learning, is perilous.—Chinese Wisdom. 
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Picture Books for Today’s Children 


ALICE DALGLIESH 
Instructor in Children’s Literature, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


PREAD out on a table before me are 

this year’s picture books, or at least 

the advance guard of them, with a 
few of the outstanding ones from last year. 
They are of all sizes and shapes, and the 
subject matter varies widely. Many of these 
books will have an extremely brief life, a 
few of them will stay as lasting additions to 
our list of ‘favorite books.” It is interesting 
to take stock and to see what has been 
happening to our picture books during the 
last few years. 

The depression, much as we hate to speak 
of it in connection with picture books, has 
had its effect. There are fewer books, pub- 
lishers think carefully before accepting a 
picture book, and this is a good thing. The 
large, elaborate book has almost entirely 
given place to the small or medium sized 
book. This also is an advantage, for both 
observation and experiment have shown us 
that children find large, heavy books 
tedious and hard to handle. But there is 
less color, and this is sad when it comes to 
books for the youngest children. 

Other changes are evident. To some ex- 
tent picture books have “come home.” 
They are more distinctively American. A 
few years ago we were so flooded with for- 
eign picture books that it was hard to 
find one of our own among them. It was 
fortunate that these foreign picture books 
did come to us, for from among the many 
we have sifted out a few that we would not 
want our children to be without. Sweden 
sent us Karl’s Wooden Horse, the Snipp 
Snapp Snurr books and Pelle’s New Suit. 
From Sweden and from Germany we 
learned a good deal about simplicity and 
childlike content in pictures. Having 
learned these things we are quite capable 
of making our own childlike picture books 
and there are some signs that we are be- 
ginning to do it. Marjorie Flack’s Angus 
books and Ask Mr. Bear have been popular 
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because of their simply written stories and 
bright pictures. The same applies to Lois 
Lenski’s The Little Family. This year brings 
us Bobbie and Donnie Were Twins, an al- 
luring book about the doings of two small 
boys and a new book by Marjorie Flack 
in which Angus, though only a secondary 
character, is again present. 

We notice a growing realization among 
publishers, authors and artists of the fact 
that there is a thrill for little children in 
everyday things and that picture books 
do not have to strain to be bizarre or 
“different.”” The Little Family, the Angus 
books, Bobbie and Donnie all owe their 
charm to the familiarity of their subject 
matter. In Mr. Tippet’s new book of verse, 
A World to Know he has a singularly far- 
seeing poem. “This Book of Mine” tells of 
all the wonderful things that have been put 
into the book, and ends: 


And then I found that in my book 
Was nothing strange at all, 

But only common friendly things 
Familiar to us all. 


There is always the other side to this, and, 
in our five- and six-year-old picture books at 
least, we will always hope to have some that 
go a little beyond “the common friendly 
things.”’ 

The age range in picture books has ex- 
tended both downwards and upwards. We 
are beginning to have a limited number of 
books for that mysterious small person 
known to publishers as “the pre-school 
child.”” Some of these are quite successful. 
All of them might be made a little more so 
by careful consideration of the things that 
very small children enjoy and understand. 
This year we havea thought-provoking ac- 
count of an investigation as to the picture 
preferences of children of nursery age, The 
Child and his Picture Book by G. LaVerne 
Freeman and Ruth Freeman of North- 
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western University. A picture book for 
young children accompanies the adult book, 
it is one that will cause discussion and dis- 
agreement. More extensive studies should 
follow this one. 

There are picture books for older chil- 
dren, even adults now have their picture 
books. I don’t believe we have as yet 
scratched the surface of the possibilities 
of the informational book that is full of 
pictures, with only a little text. We adults 
do love to clutter up children’s books with 
unnecessary words! In many cases the 
text could be reduced fifty per cent and the 
book would be greatly improved. In most 
cases the text could be clearer, more direct, 
more childlike, more pleasing generally. 
Most books of information are so dull. 
There seems to be a general feeling that we 
teachers like them to be so. In a bookstore 
last winter I was handed a book with the 
comment. “‘That is a very dull book but 
you will like it, because you are a teacher.” 
I wish our outstanding book slogan could 
be, “Informational books that are inter- 
esting,’ and that teachers would make 
these books. 

The photographie picture book is much 
in evidence this year. Do you remember 
what a stir the first of these created? Ex- 
periments tell us that small children do not 
give photographs a very high place in their 
picture preferences, but we have seen the 
popularity of Peggy and Peter. While color 
is unfortunately absent, these books are 
popular because of their subject matter, 
Nancy, which pictures the daily activities 
of an entrancing four-year-old is sure to 
be a favorite, and so is The Second Picture 
Book of Animals. The Train Book, while 
its pictures are somewhat uneven, will also 
be liked for its reality and simply-given 
information. Johnny Around the World, 
which pictures children of many countries 
is rather disappointing for while some of the 
photographs are charming others are nei- 
ther clear nor childlike. This book claims to 
present other children ‘“‘as they really are” 
yet it quite often emphasizes the more 
picturesque and different aspects of child 
life. 


EDUCATION 


With all our interest in experimental 
books and our strong realization that a 
book for little children must be simple and 
childlike we need to keep an even balance 
and not be over critical of existing books, 
I feel very sad when I hear of teachers who 
make book lists and exclude a book that 
has been a delight to children for many 
years, exclude it just because some little 
incident does not measure up to certain 
narrow standards. It is hard to believe that 
a teacher would exclude Peter Rabbit be- 
cause of Peter’s immoral conduct (he 
“steals”? vegetables!) or because Mr. Me- 
Gregor tries to kick Peter (an undesirable 
activity!) but it is true. I can’t believe that 
we are going to put our children in a pic- 
ture-book world in which everything is 
perfect only to have them find that life is 
not like that. We must not be too analyt- 
ical of things that are “just for fun.” 
Analyze Millions of Cats and you may lose 
a book that has delighted ‘millions and 
trillions and billions” of children. I write 
feelingly, for not so very long ago a student 
in my class in children’s literature told me 
she had excluded Millions of Cats from her 
booklist because ‘‘it isn’t nice to have the 
cats eat each other up.” Let’s go on work- 
ing for good childlike picture books, but 
also keep ourselves from growing solemn! 
Solemnity kills spontaneity and spontane- 
ity is essential to children’s books. 


SomE Picture Books or 1933 
For THE YOUNGEST CHILDREN 

Bobbie and Donnie were Twins. By Esther 
Brann. Macmillan. A delightful little book 
which shows what two little boys did in 
the interval between their third and fourth 
birthdays. 

Nancy. Photographed by Ruth Nichols. Mac- 
millan. Clear artistic photographs of the 
everyday activities of a four-year-old, with 
brief captions. 

Johnny Cake. By Joseph Jacobs. Putnam’s. 
Illustrated by Emma Brock. An old folk tale 
with attractive illustrations in black and 
white. It seems too bad that these pictures 
are not in color. 

Whiffy McMann. By Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Oxford. Nice simple picture-story of a kit- 
ten’s adventures. 
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| The Child’s First Picture Book. By G. La Verne 

/ Freeman and Ruth 8. Freeman. Northwest- 

| ern University. A nursery picture book that 
is the result of the authors’ investigations of 
children’s picture preferences. 


For SOMEWHAT OLDER CHILDREN 


| 4 World to Know. By James Tippett. Harpers. 

| A book of verses about things interesting to 

| children. 

The Train Book. By William Clayton Pryor. 
Harcourt. A photographie picture book 
which shows what happens when two chil- 
dren go riding on a train. Good information. 

| Johnny Round the World. By André and Wil- 

' Jiam LaVarre. Simon and Schuster. Photo- 
graphs showing the children Johnny meets 
in his trip around the world. Idea good, exe- 

} ution only fair, still it is an interesting new 
approach to the subject. 

Daddy’s Adventure with the Animals. By Helen 
Orton. Stokes. A pleasant story with many 
animal pictures. 

| Junket is Nice. By Dorothy Kunhardt. Har- 
court Brace. Ugly pictures but a very 
funny story which is sure to make children 
laugh. 

Blue Barns Farm. By Helen Sewell. Macmil- 
lan. The amusing story of Andrew, a gander 
who adopted seven little ducklings. Attrac- 


; 
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| tive pictures in black and white. 
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The Second Picture Book of Animals. Macmil- 
lan. Lovely photographs of animals, chiefly 
domestic ones. 

The Story About Ping. Marjorie Flack and 
Kurt Wiese. Viking. Marjorie Flack and 
Kurt Wiese have collaborated to follow the 
Chinese adventures of the Pekin ducks who 
chased Angus. An amusing but not outstand- 
ing picture book. 

Snipp Snapp Snurr and the Magic Horse. By 
Maj Lindman. Laidlaw. The third book in 
the popular Snipp Snapp Snurr series. While 
it is not as good as the other two the pic- 
tures are charming and children will enjoy it. 

The Hurdy Gurdy Man. Margety Williams 
Bianco; illustrated by Robert Lawson. Ox- 
ford. 75c. A charming little story beauti- 
fully illustrated, for children over six who 
enjoy the quiet, aesthetic type of story. 


Norte: There are a number of other picture 
books which have not as yet been published, 
but are worth watching for. Marjorie Flack has 
a new dog book to be published by Doubleday. 
Lena Towsley has a new photographic picture 
book, and Wanda Gag has made an alphabet 
book with a connected story. At the time of 
going to press I have not seen these. Among 
the larger, more elaborate books is a toy book 
by the Petershams “Get Away and Hary 
Janos” and a new book of the adventures of 
Ola. 


Indian Summer 


These are the days when birds come back, 
A very few, a bird or two, 
To take a backward look. 


These are the days when skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June,— 
A blue and gold mistake. 


Oh, fraud that cannot cheat the bee, 
Almost thy plausibility 


Induces my belief. 


Till ranks of seeds their witness bear, 
And softly through the altered air 
Hurries a timid leaf!.. . 


—Ewmity Dickinson, Poems. (Boston: Little Brown.) 











Selecting Books for the Nursery Child’ 


G. L. FREEMAN AND RutH 8. FREEMAN 
Department of Psychology, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


OME time ago the members of a 

mothers’ club [visited a book-shop. 

Each mother was asked to select a 
picture book suitable for the nursery child 
and to explain her choice. Sixty-five per 
cent of the group selected different books, 
and the statements indicated a general 
lack of agreement as to standards. Here are 
a few typical replies. 


Give to children what is good for them. Pic- 
tures should be instructive and deal only with 
those things which have educational value,— 
the fireman, the policeman, Bobby’s clothes and 
Nancy’s food. Too many books deal with 
fanciful and trivial subjects. 


* * + 


Books need to be made more durable and to 
cost less. A cheap book is good enough for rough 
handling. Almost anything will do for subject 
matter; nursery children are too young for it 
to make much of an impression. 

a * . 


Until the child has his feet planted firmly on 
the ground, we must eliminate the grotesque 
and weird element in picture books. Tales 
which emphasize cruelty, the success of trick- 
ery and cunning must also be banished; the 
witch, the giant, the ogre, and death by vio- 
lence are beyond the experience of the pre- 
school child. 

+ + * 

By all means, select only books which set the 
highest cultural standards. We need to coun- 
teract the crude humor and vulgar comic which 
is creeping into picture books from the Sunday 
supplement. Picture stories which give a dis- 
torted idea of family and social relationships 
have no place in the pre-school library. 


a * * 


I’ve never thought much about it; I gener- 
ally consult the book clerk when I want to buy 
a picture book. It is her business to know what 
is the best thing to give the child. 


a ar 
* Adapted from a forthcoming book by the authors; The 


Child and His Picture Book, Northwestern University Press, 
Chicago, 1933. 


I think that the suitable nursery book should | 


be extremely simple in color, drawing and con- 


tent. 
* * * 


There is nothing quite as injurious as the 
cheapness of many picture books now upon the 


market. The illustrations are particularly crude | 


and ugly, giving the child a false and distorted 
view of the world. Who ever heard of a blue 


pig! 
. A * 

We should begin right away to expose the 
child to the right aesthetic influence; one of the 
surest ways is to give him pictures which are 
well drawn, true to nature and, if possible, 
beautiful and distinctive. 

* * * 

Selecting picture books is an exciting experi- 
ence for me. I think that they should be 
quaint, funny and amusing. When [ see some 
new or novel picture treatment, I want to try 
it out in the nursery. 

* cd * 

In the past I have found that books which 
appeal to me as novel and colorful do not neces- 
sarily appeal to Junior. I look at the more ex- 
pensive books and then go to the ten-cent store 
where about the same thing can be had ina 
cheaper binding. 


The pathetic thing is not the conflict of 
these opinions with each other, but rather 
their failure to tally with the actual pref- 
erences of children. In the case of the 
mothers’ club, less then 25 per cent of the 
books selected were later found by experi- 
ment to have definite appeal in the nursery. 

It is surprising that, in spite of our em- 
phasis upon self-expression, so very little 


‘is said about giving the children what they 
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want in picture books. This brings us to the 
crux of the situation. The inherent weak- 
ness in the adult attempt to select books 
for the nursery is its failure to recognize in 
the child an adequate jury—and the only 
valid one. Instead of ascertaining prefer- 
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ences experimentally, variously constituted 
“authorities” have proclaimed that nursery 
rhymes are unintelligible, fairy tales too 
exciting, and funny pictures utterly vulgar. 
The crudity of the illustrating has been 
deplored and a great stir made about more 





tures of the bookmaking are genuinely 
satisfying: the excellence of the bindings 
the adroitness of the arrangement, and the 
spirit of the drawing are points which ap- 
peal to us as adults. But these features 
often hide a shallowness underneath. They 


The child is quite capable of making his own choice. 


artistically gratifying makeup. The net 
result of all this has been to increase rather 
than to decrease our confusion. 

The dilemma becomes very apparent 
whenever we step into a bookshop or li- 
brary. There is nothing more outwardly 
attractive than an assemblage of picture 
books. The mechanical and artistic fea- 


are the subterfuges of the publishing trade. 
Sort the books according to color, size, 
type of arrangement, and subject matter— 
do anything with them we will; the striking 
fact is our ignorance of the effect of these fac- 
tors upon the child himself. 

An extensive series of individual tests, 
made recently in the nursery schools of the 
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Chicago area, has thrown new light upon 
this problem. Instead of placing commercial 
picture books in the hands of children and 
then trying to reason why a particular book 
was chosen, a more analytical attack was 
launched. Series of pictures were created in 
which only one factor was varied at a time. 
For example, when preference for type of 
illustrating was being studied, the picture 
subject was kept the same. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to 
describe these experiments in any detail. 
We can only mention that nursery children 
have decidedly consistent opinions upon 
such questions as the following: 


1. Do children enjoy naturalistic pictures? 
2. Do children like the photographic picture 
book? 
3. How is modern art received in the nurs- 
ery? 
4. What type of subject matter is most 
acceptable for the first picture book? 
5. What size of book is easiest and best for 
the child to handle? 
6. Does the child like to have the story told 
in one or in many pictures? 
. How much textual material needs to be 
included in the picture book? 


~J 


NATURALISTIC PICTURES 


Naturalistic pictures, such as are found 
in the books of E- Boyd Smith (Chicken 
World) and Kate Greenaway (A, Apple 
Pie), do not meet with high favor in the 
nursery. Tests show that young children 
find the soft tints, fine shading, and acces- 
sory detail somewhat confusing in these 
pictures. They prefer instead a crude and 
brilliant coloring and a simplified or slightly 
conventionalized form. This may come as a 
complete surprise to many adults, especially 
those whose experience has led them to be- 
lieve that realism is the dominant factor in 
the child’s world of familiars. But does the 
child actually see his world in all its multi- 
tudinous relations? When he is told to draw 
a man he does not put in many details. 
Rather he abstracts from the model such 
parts as seem to him to be significant. Yet 
how often we hear it said that children will 
not understand pictures unless they are 
exactly true to nature! 


CHILDHOOD 


EDUCATION 


THE PHOTOGRAPH 


The photograph was found to be the 
most unpopular medium of expression. This 
is extremely interesting in view of the vogue 
for photographic picture books in recent 
years. The fact that these books have been 
a success is probably based upon the ap- 
propriateness of their subject matter. Those 
who are familiar with The First Picture 
Book, by Mary Steickers Martin, will re- 
call how exceedingly simple and how very 
familiar the subjects are. Incidentally, the 
book by Lena Towsley (Peter and Peggy) 
is somewhat more acceptable than the 
Martin book, largely because the photo- 
graphs have action and tell a story. 


YounG CHILDREN 


Young children definitely prefer the 
highly decorative color print, such as is 
found in the work of the Petershams (Miki) 
and C. B. Falls (A. B. C. Book). Brilliant 
contrasting colors are applied flat, strong 
outline is used, and little accessory detail 
is introduced. The model is generally ren- 
dered in some special way, varying from 
simplification to abstract design. 

It is questionable, of course, just how far 
one should go with matters of abstraction 
in pictures for children. Modern art is 
committed to this mode of expression, and 
educators would hesitate to give the mod- 
ernists free reign in the construction of 
picture books. Probably all decorative and 
design treatments intended for the nursery 
should be subjected to a children’s ‘Board 
of Review” and the unintelligible promptly 
eliminated. Abstractions should never wan- 
der so far away from the model that dogs 
appear as elephants and swans as mud- 
turtles. Simplification is not an excuse for 
flights of utter fancy. 

Certainly, the avant garde should not 


-Object to child-criticism of their produe- 


tions. Members of this school believe that 
the dreamlike state which they cultivate 
and express is characteristic of the child- 
mind. Their main difficulty is to get pub- 
lishers with audacity enough to put their 
work in the hands of children. The buying 
public has not yet been educated to such 
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books as Miro’s II etait une petite pie and 
Helle’s Ark Noah. Innumerable children, 
who might have been delighted with these 
remarkable books, have been kept from 
them as if they were unhealthy germs. 

It must be admitted that there is much in 
modernism to cause both fear and scandal; 
however, were such work subjected to the 
child’s own criticism, the nebulous visions 
might be adjusted to his needs. It is inter- 
esting to note that this is being attempted 
in Soviet Russia today. There modern art 
is presented to children for approval before 
it is incorporated into picture books. One 
wonders what would happen to the picture 
books of America, if a like practice were 
followed. 


NURSERY CHILDREN 


While nursery children show consider- 
able variation in their choice of subject 
matter, there is a general tendency to pre- 
fer the simpler and more familiar material. 
Fairies and goblins, dressed-up animals, and 
objects utterly foreign to the child’s world 
of immediate experience are not in high 
favor during the first years. Later on, of 
course, they may come to have great ap- 
peal. Susan’s adventures with the floating 
bath-sponge are just as interesting to the 
three-year-old as are the vicarious experi- 
ences of Cinderella to a child of six. Adults 
should forsake the notion that pictures of 
everyday activities are very dull affairs for 
children. Yet right here an appropriate 
warning may be sounded. When the child 
chooses pictures which suggest his environ- 
ment, he almost invariably selects those 
which have action and tell a story. Pictures 
of static objects fail to elicit much interest. 
When an isolated child is given a playmate 
and a dog a bone, these pictures take on 
story-telling quality. 

Nursery children favor books of small 
and medium size. Neither the large size 
book of traditional sanction nor the pan- 
oramic book of recent origin have great 
appeal. Both these types of book are very 
difficult to handle. The large book has to be 
placed upon the floor before its pages can 
be leafed successfully: and few young chil- 


dren are able to get the panoramic book cor- 
rectly rearranged once it has been unfolded. 
If we give the child a book which he can 
manage easily by himself, we will emphasize 
that this is his own rather than just another 
thing which an adult shares with him. 


SINGLE PICTURES 


Books made up of single, unconnected 
pictures were generally preferred by the 
groups studied. This is especially signifi- 
cant. One might have supposed that the 
many-pictured story would have greater 
appeal because it utilizes the principle of 
repetition through change. But there are 
even better arguments in favor of using the 
single picture in the nursery. For one thing, 
interest is difficult to sustain through the 
volume-length story. Furthermore, it is 
much easier for the child to grasp significant 
relations when they are all spread out be- 
fore him in the same space and time pat- 
tern. A story developing out of a group of 
related pictures involves carrying much of 
the material in the mind’s eye. Children get 
more out of the picture-story if the whole of 
it is before them at one time. 

Under favorable conditions, children 
show extraordinary aptitude for telling 
their own stories about pictures. This sug- 
gests that their first book should contain 
pictures only. At least, it should not be de- 
pendent upon a verse to make it fully 
significant. There may be some point to 
putting print in a picture book in order to 
arouse reading readiness. But to make 
it an essential feature tends to inhibit the 
child’s powers of expression. 

Too much should not be expected in the 
way of story telling from the very young. 
There are levels of ability: for the two-year- 
old, mere enumeration; a little later, de- 
scriptive phrases. Connected stories gener- 
ally begin with the four-year-old and 
develop rapidly thereafter. The most de- 
sirable technique is to show a picture with- 
out comment. However, should no response 
be aroused, a substijute procedure would 
be to ask questions. It is unfortunate that 
so few books lend themselves to this type of 
approagh. Strictly speaking, most of the so 
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called picture books would be more prop- 
erly classed as read alouds. 

It is apparent that there is a wide differ- 
ence between the type of picture book 
which appeals to the nursery child and the 
type which is most often given to him. 
Juvenile books fall, roughly into three 
classes: 

1. Those with pictures only. 

2. Those in which the pictures are supple- 

mented by a short verse. 

3. Those with little or no pictorial content. 
Picture books of the first class can be 
counted on the fingers of one’s hands. The 
great majority of the others are only suit- 
able for an older child. 


EDUCATION 


This discrepancy may have been caused 
by a lack of interest in the problem. Per. 


haps it has been due to the mistaken notion | 


that the older juveniles are satisfactory for 
the lower age levels as well. Perhaps it is 
because we have had no clear notion of the 
type of book which is preferred. Certain it 
is that the books now placed in the nursery 
are not especially acceptable. 

A picture book can be a big event in q 
child’s life, or it can mean nothing to him 
at all. Adults who wish their next book to 
contribute to the first end may well be 
guided by those principles of selection 
which are endorsed by children them- 
selves. 


A Hymn:of Thanksgiving 


Thou who art Lord of the wind and rain, 
Lord of the East and Western skies 
And of the hilltop and the plain 
And of the stars that sink and rise, 
Keeper of Time’s great mysteries 
That are but blindly understood 
Give us to know that all of these 
Labor together for our good. 


Thou who art Lord of the sea and shore, 
Lord of the gales of Day and Night- 

This have we had of Thy great store: 
Laughter and love, and life and light, 

Sorrow and sweetness, smile and song— 
Blessings that blend in all of these— 

Have them and hold them over-long, 
Out of Thy wondrous treasuries. 


Witsur Dick Nessit from Our Holidays in Poetry. 
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Library Gift Day 


First Person Plural Possessive 


Mary H. ApAms 
Librarian, National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 


66 HIS is our own day and we want 
to plan every bit of it. We want to 
use the big Library room, and have 

our own orchestra. We won’t march 

through, though; we’ll just come by grades 
as we get ready, and take our places by 
the fireplace. We want a fire in the fireplace, 

and a program, and a 

chance to stay after- 

ward and look over the 
new books right away, 
in the Library, without 
having to wait for all 
the work of fixing the 
books before we may 
take them out. We’ll 
fix it so everybody can 
sit down and it won’t 
be jammed the way the 
small room was.”’ Not 
over-gracious words, 
perhaps, but thrice wel- 
come to the ears of the 
library staff and teach- 
ers of our Children’s 
School. “Library Gift 





PRESENTED TO THE 
LAURA ELLA CRAGIN 
LIBRARY For CHILDREN 


library and a janitor were delivered into the 
hands of an executive committee with per- 
mission to move anything anywhere except 
the charging desk. Back went tables and 
tall catalog cases; decks were completely 
cleared for action. On each side of the fire- 
place was placed one of the long tables, on 
which the Librarian 
and the Director of the 
Children’s School were 
to display the gifts as 
they were presented. 
In front of these were 
spread rugs for the little 
children, and in broad 
ares behind these were 
rising ranks of chairs, 
two heights from the 
children’s library and 
grown-up size from the 
room in use—plenty of 
seats for children and 
parents, and perching 
space on the tables and 
high window sills back 
of all, should the Col- 








Day,” suggested by by is 


lege girls turn out in 
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any force. In the refer- 





one of the mothers and 





instituted by the Par- 
ent’s Council, was ap- 
propriated by the chil- 
dren simply and with 
finality on its second anniversary. No ques- 
tions at all as to whether it should be con- 
tinued in a year of many difficult demands 
—“Tt is ours, we want it, and we want it 
our way.” 

And as the children planned it, so it was. 
A teacher-pupil committee, composed of a 
representative from each grade from the 
first through the sixth, worked out all the 
details. The little children gathered wood 
for the fire; the older ones worked on the 
program; and when the day came, the main 


Gift Day. 


Our book plate was designed by the mother of one 
of our pupils, as a contribution to our first Library 


ence alcove the chil- 
dren’s orchestra was 
seated; in the corre- 
sponding alcove at the 
other end of the room was set up a display of 
rare old books and manuscripts borrowed 
by an upper grade for the occasion. The 
ushers greeted parents and seated them, 
the fire-tender squatted beside his pile 
of wood, the orchestra sounded the open- 
ing strains, and ‘‘our day’”’ was under way. 

From either side the groups entered, in- 
formally, bringing their books to the tables 
by the fireplace. Some of the children were 
moved to comment as they gave them: “I 
have some pictures of a dog in mine.” 
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“‘This is from me, and this is from Bill; he’s 
playing in the orchestra.”” Two girls came 
together, explaining: ‘‘We’re both giving 
this. We clubbed together to get a nice 
one.” 

Contributions from the College were also 
received at this time, though some donors 
preferred to present their gifts without 
publicity. (Later, to show how general the 
participation had been in the giving, two 
display cases in the main corridor were 
filled with Library Day gifts: one, “Some 
of the Children’s Contributions to Library 
Day” and the other, “Gifts from Students 
and Staff of the College to the Children’s 
Library.”’ This second case included among 
other gifts several of the latest titles from 
the two Junior Literary Guild subscriptions 
entered for us by the class in Children’s 
Literature, a fine assortment of postcard 
views of Europe and of our own West, pre- 
sented by a member of the business office, 
and a collection of articles from National 
Geographic magazines that a College class 
in social science had torn apart and reas- 
sembled in very usable form. For these two 
new collections the College ‘‘handy-man”’ 
had made a special effort in a rush time to 
finish the necessary work in the cupboards 
for this occasion.) 

The presentation over, with some scram- 
bling but with no disorder the children 
took their places, and the chairman of the 
day, a sixth-grade boy, came forward to 
conduct the program. The announcements 
ran somewhat as follows: 


1. ‘‘Miss Brubaker will read her children one 
of their favorite books, that someone gave 
us today.”’ The reading of ‘‘Where’s 
Tommy?”’, of which a borrowed copy had 
been repeatedly in use in their own room, 
was just another repetition of a well-loved 
ritual, and as the familiar pictures were 


raised for inspection and the familiar . 


rhymes were heard, voices of the young- 
est children joined in here and there, and 
a general triumphant “—and Tommy— 
was—there!”’ was accompanied by smiles 
and wriggles of satisfaction. 

2. ‘‘Miss De Blois will now read from one of 
the books her children gave.’’ The Real 
Mother Goose, also, inspired choral partici- 


pation. After a rhyme was read, “May ] 
be Miss Muffet?” ‘Then I’ll be the spi. | 
der,”’ came spontaneously, and with a lit- 
tle chair as sole “‘prop” 
were thus enjoyed. The lack of applause— 
a custom with the children’s programs— 
kept the children completely 
cerned with the audience. 

3. “‘Now the little children will leave. The 
primary grades will show the pictures 
they have made about a story called The 
Story of Coal.’’ An easel with the pictures 
thumb-tacked to it in order was brought 
forward, and a child on either side slowly 
turned the pages. As a picture appeared, 
the artist came forward and pointed out 
the details. The first-grade expositions 
were chiefly, ““Here’s the mother pine 
tree and here’s the little acorn,”’ but at the 
beginning of the third-grade pictures, the 
narrator announced, “‘I will tell you the 
rest of the story as if I were a little pine 
cone,”’ and continued the account in the 
first person. 


The contribution of the upper grades was 
related to the displays they had assembled, 
several items from which were produced 
and held up for all to see. There were ac- 
counts of various stages in the making of 
books. The last speaker concluded, ‘‘And 
if you would like to know more about this, 
our Library has a book called Black and 
White that’s very interesting. This is all 
of our program. We’re glad that you could 
come, and we hope that you will look over 
our displays.” 

The immediate aftermath was as enjoy- 
able as the program itself. In contrast to 
many an adult group, the children in 
charge were as prompt and enthusiastic 
about restoring the room to its usual order 
as they had been two hours earlier about 
shattering the established routine. By the 
time tables and chairs were again in place, 
the older boys and girls who had stayed to 
browse were comparing their finds or ab- 
sorbed in the volumes of their choice. A 
hasty sorting of books into rough age 
groups and the spreading of them over two 
more of the tables found us ready for the 
group of eight or nine second-graders who 
soon appeared, impatient to have 
chance at gloating over the new acquisi- 
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tions. With a student teacher in charge they 
tiptoed quietly in, aware that the older 
group must not be disturbed; eagerly but 
quietly they shared or exchanged the books 
on “their” table, turning pages carefully— 
veritable “‘little citizens.” 

Far beyond the resultant considerable 
strengthening of our stock of reading mat- 
ter, this third Library Gift Day appeals 
to some of us as a symbol of the successful 
merging of interests in a single collection 
used freely by both children and college 
students. ‘‘Our project almost perfect,’’ it 
has been termed by one enthusiast, not 
because of any perfection in the details of 
its working out, or of efficiency in the mat- 
ter of book selection and acquisition, but 
for the heartening fashion in which parents 
and administrators, teachers, children and 
college students, plan, contribute and enjoy 
in an undertaking that relates to work and 
play in all grades from nursery school up, 


textbooks with a small group of juveniles— 
a very untempting showing on a great ex- 
panse of bare shelves—to a briskly-used col- 
lection that crowds the shelves in vacation 
time and is never quite orderly during 
school days, has a certain folk-lore quality, 
for it knows no certain authorship, spring- 
ing truly from the demands and activities 
of everyday life, and showing in its develop- 
ment the influence of many a group and 
many a person’s modifications. Before the 
attainment of a separate room for the 
children’s books, the juvenile collection had 
been built largely from funds assigned for 
materials bearing on the work of the class- 
rooms. The college classes in juvenile litera- 
ture had, in addition, a modest collection 
of juveniles. With the move into new library 
quarters we had one unified collection, in 
which deficiencies showed up very clearly. 
Granted that the appropriation for supplies 
of study materials would continue—how, 





Our Children’s Library is but three years old and its growth from a very untempting showing, 
on a great expanse of bare shelves, to a briskly-used collection sprang from the demands and activi- 


ties of everyday life. 


and increases the satisfaction and efficiency 
of our student teachers in their classroom 
responsibilities. 

Our Children’s Library, as a library, is 
but three )- rs old, and the tale of its 
growth from supplementary readers and 


after the strain the equipment had placed 
upon library resources, could we build up a 
tempting collection for leisure reading? The 
children were ready and eager. From the 
time that the separate juvenile library was 
an assured undertaking, they had been 
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planning and saving. The three upper grades 
(at that time the fourth, fifth and sixth) 
had raised their modest funds for group 
contributions. Eagerly they had discussed 
the books they most wanted, carefully they 
had made their selection, and joyfully they 
had become acquainted with the facts of 
publishers’ discounts. Gloatingly they 
poured together over their purchases in the 
classroom for a week or more, and proudly 
they brought them to the library and again 
poured over them when they were placed on 
display, a sign beside them acknowledging 
the generosity of the grade to our common 
undertaking. 

The college classes followed with their 
contribution. Instead of buying individual 
copies of one or more texts in children’s 
literature, they levied a fee of a little less 
than the price of the average textbook, and 
divided this between the purchase of texts 
for the College Library, and juveniles for 
the new collection. Only once in three years 
has a class decided to abandon the fee and 
buy personal copies of texts to mark and 
own; and now that the members of these 
earlier classes are experiencing juvenile 
books as materials to use in actual contact 
with children in their charge, rather than 
as subjects of study in a theoretical course, 
they are exploring the shelves with a sense 
of ownership and resourcefulness. Then 
came the suggestion that has established 
our tradition. The bleakness of the shelves 
still appalled us, still we turned away dis- 
couragingly often unsatisfied, when in 
search of something just right for an idle 
hour. In Parents’ Council the mother of a 
third-grade boy suggested, ‘‘Why not carry 
further the sense of ownership that the 
grade contributions are stimulating? If each 
child were to give a particular volume and 
it were marked as his gift, wouldn’t that 
increase the feeling that the Library is his?”’ 
The idea was cordially welcomed; the coun- 
cil voted to institute a Library Gift Day, to 
have it as early as was practicable, and to 
make it an annual event. 

Followed, a period of frantic enthusiasm 
—of very general enthusiasm for the idea 
and its possibilities, and of no little frenzy 


on the part of the library staff and the com- 
mittee in charge of carrying out the plans, 
How could the quality of the book selection 
be guarded, without offending the givers? 
Could we arrange for a selection of books 
any of which would be acceptable? Would 
there be some among the parents who might 
be unwilling to contribute toward the day, 
counting it as just another extra, any to 
whom it might be a real burden? Should the 
books contributed on this occasion bear a 
special mark? We couldn’t keep them sepa- 
rate, but should we let them be lost in the 
whole? 

Came a day when the classrooms and 
halls at dismissal time sounded like an old- 
time Chinese school, all pupils gabbling 
aloud at different rates and pitches. The 
“dodgers” prepared by the office of the 
Children’s School, headed with a picture 
of our children’s room in use, bore a particu- 
larly happy text beneath, which beginning 
readers could attempt, and with which 
older children immediately started experi- 
menting. How would it sound as fast as one 
could go? Let’s declaim it! Let’s shout it! 


Books! Booxs! Books! 


More Books! New Books! Picture Books! 
Story Books! Funny Books! Wise Books! 
Fat Books! Thin Books! Books for Little 
Children! Books for Big Children! Books for 
the empty shelves in our Children’s Library! 
The children need books! The teachers need 
books! The school needs books! 


Let every child join the procession on LI- 
BRARY DAY, MARCH 6, and carry a book to 
the Children’s Library! That will mean 200 
more books to give knowledge and joy to the 
children who are and the children who will 
be in our school! 


Books, good books, best books, books we 
need, books we want, will be on sale at the 

_ school March 2, 3, 4, 5, through the help of 
the Parents’ Council and Chandler’s Book 
Shop. Let every child save 50¢, save a dollar, 
save two dollars, or three dollars, or four 
dollars, or five dollars, and buy a book for 
the Children’s Library. 


Fortunately for the problem of obtaining 
a quick selection and listing of desired 
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books, the checking of our juvenile holdings 
in the newly issued fourth edition of the 
Children’s Catalog (H. W. Wilson Co.) was 
almost finished. The completion of this was 
hastened, and then marking the starred 
author entries against which no checks 
were found and typing a list from these was 
simply a clerical procedure, which, together 
with the lists of specially desired titles sub- 
mitted by the different teachers, offered a 
starting point in an approach by the par- 
ents’ committee to the local book-sellers. 
As a result of their efforts, for the four days 
preceding our Gift Day the mothers kept 
shop in the Alumnae Room, allowing the 
children to come in groups to browse among 
the books and purchase whatever ones ap- 
pealed to them, with the certainty that 
these would be acceptable for library use. 
The books, received on consignment, were 
sold the children at list price, the discount 
going to the Parents’ Council, who voted 
the first year to give it toward the purchase 
of the new World Book and the second year 
for a binding and replacement fund. A 
happy coincidence was that during the sale 
an evening lecture of the parent group was 
held at the College, and fathers as well as 
mothers were greatly interested to find their 
usual gathering place turned into a store, 
whetting their curiosity and their interest 
in the new plan. 

Not to stress expenditures as a necessary 
part of the project, the point was made that 
the books given need not be new for the oc- 
casion, if they were acceptable titles in good 
condition. A child who had carefully kept a 
favorite book of his younger days and 
wished to pass it on for the smaller children 
might feel proud of his contribution as 
something very personal. He must however, 
(fortunately for us, this was the parents’ 
specification) consult the teacher or the 
librarian as to its desirability. As a conven- 
ient ru'e of thumb, it was established that 
anything listed in the Children’s Catalog 
was acceptable, whether starred or not, and 
titles not so listed must be specifically passed 
upon. As a practical exercise in the acquire- 
ment of tact, few crises can surpass the 
necessity of holding to standards of excel- 


lence without offering a rebuff to the wholly 
charming generosity of young enthusiasts, 
descending in a last-minute rush and all 
bearing gifts among which the most dreaded 
of the series are conspicuous and plentiful. 

As an educative experience for all of us 
the whole project is invaluable. Is it not 
worth an annual turmoil to have such open- 
ings as occur when a sixth-grade boy rebels 
against the sparseness of blood-and-thunder 
in the display, and is ready to fight it out 
if it takes all summer? He and the librarian 
exchange ideas as to what makes a good 
thriller, and each will read two books in this 
category recommended by the other. One 
of the subsequent check-ups takes place 
when both are looking over the books on 
sale, and some of the mothers become in- 
terested listeners and then alert partici- 
pants in the argument. One would like to 
be twins, to follow up all the openings aris- 
ing out of such encounters. Recent plans 
growing out of such incidents as these in- 
clude publicity for our file of “‘Good books 
to remember for our next Library Day” and 
provision for encouraging throughout the 
year suggestions from teachers and pupils, 
pointing the opportunity with displays bor- 
rowed from the public library, books that 
we have not, but that we hope will appeal 
to some child as desirable gift material. 
A stencil slip has been designed to combine 
this list of recommendations with an order 
and sales record that will enable us to solicit 
consignments from more than one dealer 
without confusion; a difficulty with such a 
plan as ours has been heretofore that no 
one dealer, in these days, stocks heavily 
enough to allow our receiving on consign- 
ment the variety of books desirable. 

In contrast to the increasingly co-opera- 
tive nature of our book selection and pro- 
gram for Library Day, the work of prepar- 
ing the books for circulation is more and 
more centralized. The first year, the experi- 
ment was tried of allowing the three upper 
grades to see the entire process, with the 
exception of the classification and catalog- 
ing, and to assist in the details of marking, 
pasting, and stamping; the second year, the 
accessioning was done before the “‘bee” at 
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which the children assisted with the other 
details. This year the children’s participa- 
tion centered in the planning and carrying 
out of the program, and included none of 
the work of preparing the books; their pre- 
vious experience with the many details 


week. As soon as a group of books was pre. 
pared and the work slips for cataloging 
drafted and checked, the books were placed 
on a table in the children’s room, with the 
understanding that for a few days any vol- 
ume should be reserved for the donor to 





The children help prepare the new books for circulation. 


involved in this caused them to curb with 
very good grace their natural desire to draw 
them out immediately. During the after- 
noon of Library Day, a Friday, the new 
books were left on the table in the main 
room for general inspection. The library 
staff meanwhile noted and marked those 
that were added copies, so that a College 
student might begin on the accessioning, 
and sorted the new titles into groups so that 
those with the obvious classifications of easy 
books, fiction, etc., might be quickly passed 
on the next morning. A furious Saturday 
of work on the part of two staff members 
and two student typists and the utilization 
of every possible moment the following 
week for pushing on the new books, made 
it possible to prepare most of them within a 


claim first; after that there were no restric- 
tions on circulation. One boy, an older one, 
remarked with satisfaction as he signed the 
ecard, ‘“‘I have this book at home myself, but 
I’d like to have my name come first on the 
card.”’ 

Thanks to the widespread nature of the 
interest in our children’s library, which 
Library Day dramatizes but does not fully 
epitomize, our shelves, three years ago 80 
forbiddingly empty, are now more than 
comfortably full. But better than this fact 
to one who has shared in the excitement of 
filling them, they are vocal with the doubts, 
surprises, enthusiasms—and battles—of the 
three years and of the “individuals in the 
making’? whom the library in the making 
has endeared to us. Vacation and inventory 
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pre- have left the volumes (for once) in orderly Japan. The few books with a Japanese fla- 
ging § ranks, crowding the shelves, and the sight vor on our list disappeared from the tables 
laced of many a title brings a reminiscent chuckle. promptly; one tardy and determined cus- 
1 the Our shabby circulating copy of On the tomer held out for “a book about Japan 
 Vol- Bottom recalls our doubts about including that I can read.’’ And no assurances that 
rto jt (t6 supplement our treasured inscribed the Chinese and Japanese wrote with just 
copy, a gift not for circulation) when we the same kind of materials would sell him 
were trying to weight our list heavily with The Chinese Ink Stick. Finally it was dis- 
books for younger children—and the plead- covered that the lovely Picture Tales from 
ings we later heard from the fourth-grade the Japanese supposedly on the list, had 
boys: “Oh, can’t I take the one with a star? been overlooked in the checking and never 
Gee—the other is never in when I look for ordered; the chairman of the parents’ com- 
it.”’ Next to this stands The Picture Book mittee, by persistent telephoning, located a 
of Flying—what a hunt we had for “three copy in a Chicago store and had it delivered 
nice books for little children, something like and charged to her own account—and on 
a set, that you’d like to have.”’ One of our Library Day a satisfied customer brought a 
little girls had been absent on Library Day, _ truly personal contribution. 
but its echoes had roused her enthusiasm, Every case of books, almost every shelf, 
and of her own accord she decided that to holds similar reminders that here, surely 
celebrate her birthday she would present to ‘‘books are not absolutely dead things, but 
the library not only a copy as a gift from do contain a certain potency of life in 
herself, but one each for her brother and her them’’; and in spite of the speed with which 
sister. Eventually the picture books of fly- the precious between-sessions working time 
ing, travel, and dolls proved to be a very _ is passing, one feels a little impatience with 
happy selection. Another hunt—a frantic the tidiness of the shelves and the infre- 
one—during our first year’s book sale was quency of interruptions; one is eager for next 
occasioned by the fact that for weeks pre- week, when the Library of the Children’s 
vious the third grade had been living in School willagain be Our library—in action. 
The House of the People 
The American common school is the expression of a mighty faith. It 
tric has grown up out of need and aspiration. It is the bulwark of those demo- 
one, cratic ideals and rights for which mankind has sacrificed and suffered 
the thruout the ages. It is the home of light and of reason. It is the hope of a 
but better tomorrow. The common school is the house of the people. During 
the American Education Week let all the people gather as of old in the neigh- 
borhood school. Let them renew their faith in themselves and in their 
the children. Let them discuss their problems and determine how their schools 
hich may be made better. Let them return to the house of the people and know 
ully that thru this, their own house, they may again bring order and promise 
)® and hope to the Republic.—Jrsste Gray, President, National Education 
han Association, 1933-34. 
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Indian Unit—Making Navajo Bread 


Mrs. CHUMBLEY ZIER 
Teacher, Southern Navajo Reservation, Chin Lee, Arizona 


HE children of the first grade, of Chin 

Lee Indian Sch ool, worked up a unit 

on corn bread which was interesting 
because it was made in the way that the 
Indians have used for ages and very valu- 
able because of the results secured. We have 
about one hundred and forty pupils in our 
school and have five teachers. The children 
spend one year in the kindergarten; after 
they have fin- 
ished the fifth 
grade, they go 
away, usually 
to non-reser- 
vation schools. 
The children 
come from non- 
English speak- 
ing homes and 
are named 
when they en- 
ter school. The 
children are 
brought to 
school in the 
fall and live in 
dormitories. 
During the first 
few months of 
school the 
smaller children are prone to run away from 
school. 

Last fall some of the boys brought a 
few ears of corn to school and then in the 
spring we got more corn and worked up our 
activity. There were thirty children in the 
first grade, twenty boys and ten girls, ranging 





One boy put the big stone on the sheepskin, then Arthur put some corn on it 
and Edith crushed the corn with the little stone. Every boy and girl crushed 
some and then it was meal. 


in age from six to sixteen. In many cases the - 


Indian parents prefer to keep their girls at 
home, ‘‘and marry them off,” in preference 
to sending them to school. Considering the 
values we received from the activity and 
the fact that public schools are interested in 
Indian projects, I think the experience is 
worth passing on to our friends. 
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The Southern Navajo Jurisdiction com- 
prises approximately 5,000,000 acres, al- 
most 4,000,000 of which is on the reserva- 
tion. There is a population of 16,000 and 
thirty-three chapters. Each chapter has a 
grist mill that the Indians are encouraged 
to use instead of grinding their corn with 
stones as they have done for hundreds 
of years. As soon as we had discussed 
our plans to 
make bread, we 
had the prob- 
lem of crushing 
the corn; this 
led to an ex- 
cursion to the 
grist mill to 
observe its op- 
eration. At the 
grist mill we 
saw an Indian 
grinding _his 
corn. 


PLANS FOR THE 
ACTIVITY 
The next day 

when the chil- 
dren came to 
school, they 
were very anxious to make definite plans 
for making the bread. 

The major problem seemed to be the 
securing of a sufficient amount of corn and 
the grinding of the corn. After a discussion 
it was thought best to ask the farmer to 
bring us some corn to add to our supply. 
We solved the problem of grinding the corn 
by deciding to grind half of the corn in the 
grist mill and the remainder on stones. 


THe TEACHER’s PART 


Before the excursion to the grist mill the 
teacher made arrangements so that the 
children would see the mill in operation. 
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MAKING NAVAJO BREAD 


Later permission was secured for the chil- 
dren to use the mill in grinding the corn. 
The stones used in crushing the corn are 
especially prepared by the Indian women, 
thus it was necessary for the children to 


Excursions 





The boys prepared Navajo baking pow- 
der by burning cedar wood, pouring boil- 
ing water over the ashes which we had 
put in a pan and straining the ashes 
through the whisk broom into the meal. 
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EXPERIENCES 


1. Our visit to the grist mill. 
2. Our visit to the hogan. 
3. Our visit to the mill again. 





When the bread was baked we put a cup 
of hot water in a pan and three teaspoon- 
fuls of salt in the water. We stirred it and 
put each piece of bread into the water. 
That is how we salted our bread. 


borrow stones to use. After a visit to a 4. An excursion to the kitchen to get pans, 
near-by hogan, the mother invited us to spoons, quart jar, butter, knife, lard, etc. 
come to the hogan and use the stones. The 5. An excursion to get the green cedar. 
teacher learned from Navajo women that 6. Excursion to cook the bread. 


bread is made in 
various ways and 
also cooked differ- 
ently, sometimes 
in pits, sometimes 
in hot ashes, and 
at other times on 
stones. Afteradis- 
cussion with the 
pupils we selected 
onemethod to use. 
Since we had no 
stones as the Indi- 
ans use for cook- 
ing their bread, 
we thought it best 
to use a skillet. 
An outline of 
the childrens ex- 
periences follows. 


When the bread was ready, we put it into a greased skillet, and 
put the skillet on the fire. We cooked the bread very slowly, the 
boys turned the bread over and over while it was cooking until it 
was brown on both sides. 





Activities 


1. Bringing the 
corn to 
school. 

2. Cleaning the 
corn. 

3. Crushingthe 
corn at the 
hogan. 

4. Grinding the 
corn at the 
grist mill. 

5. Making the 
fire. 

6. Burning the 
green cedar. 

7. Preparing 
the ashes for 
use instead 
of baking 
powder. 
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8. Measuring the meal and water for the 
bread. 

9. Cooking the bread. 

10. Salting the bread. 

11. Eating the bread. 

Reading 

1. Develop a story from the discussion. 

2. Charts covering every step of the ac- 
tivity were composed and later typed on 
individual sheets for each child. 

3. Each page was kept and later a booklet 
was made and read by the pupils. 

4. The story of ‘‘The Little Red Hen” was 
read. 

5. The desire to read was greatly increased. 

6. Increased reading skill and vocabulary. 

English 

1. Since these children do not speak Eng- 
lish until they come to school a large 
vocabulary was gained in speaking and 
reading. 

2. Discussion of problems with entire 
group. 

3. Discussion of individual problems. 

4. Conversation with man at the grist mill, 
the mother at the hogan, and the cook 
in the kitchen. 

5. Discussion of how the bread is made at 
their homes. 

6. Discussion and planning of the ex- 
cursions. 


Numbers 


E. 


Meaning of one quart. 


a 


) 


ON 


Art 


1. 


2. 


or me oo bo 


Meaning of one cup as a measure. 
Meaning of one teaspoonful. 

Meaning of one-half. 

Using numerical terms—more, enough, 
just right, ete. 

Writing the date on their paper. 
Familiarity with the calendar. 
Numbering the pages in their book. 


Drawing and coloring pictures to illus- 
trate each activity. 
Designing a cover for the booklet. 


Habits and skills 


1. 


) 


wN) 


> 


oO. 


 f 
8. 


9. 


10. 


Arouse an interest to put into English 
the common, everyday activities of their 
home life. 

Each child was encouraged to take part 
in discussions concerning the activity. 
The children were encouraged to listen 
attentively to what the other children 
had to say. 

Each child was made to feel that it was 
his duty to contribute ideas for making 
the project a success. 

They were taught to do their own work 
well. 


). Show respect for the work of others. 


Be helpful in cleaning up. 

Compare and contrast the white man’s 
way of grinding corn to the Indian’s way. 
Habits of good behavior on our excur- 
sions. 

Respect for the possessions of others. 





We went to the grist mill and put our corn in the mill. The mill went round and round and 
we went round and round with it. Then the man said the corn was ground into meal. 
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Picture Books for Little Folk 


Lina Louise Linstap 
Graduate Student, University of California, Berkeley, California 


ITH the new school has come the 

interest in and the establishment 

of the library as a necessary part 
of every modern elementary school plant. 
This has been due to the realization of the 
importance of wide reading in order to in- 
crease the experiences of children. No longer 
is the center of interest in the subject mat- 
ter but in the changes produced in the child 
through his contact with the subject mat- 
ter. This has resulted in the use of a great 
variety of materials not found in the older 
schools. 

With this change in viewpoint has come 
the interest in the production of a great 
number of interesting and worth-while 
books for children. Not only is the subject 
matter quite different but the general 
make-up also is quite radically changed. 
One of the important features of the newer 
books is the delightful illustrations and dec- 
orations found. Picking up one of these new 
books with its artistic pictures appealing 
to children’s interests, even the most dis- 
interested child cannot help but be at- 
tracted, and before he is aware of the fact, 
he is giving it his undivided attention. He 
is enjoying new experiences which are mak- 
ing for development and growth. 

Artists of note are spending considerable 
time writing and illustrating children’s 
books. Editions of old classics are being 
published for all ages with fascinating illus- 
trations which add new charm to old favor- 
ites. New books are being produced that 
are illustrated by carefully selected artists 
that know and understand child nature. 
Not least in importance among these books 
are the wide variety of exceedingly in- 
teresting and worth-while picture books 
which have been published recently for 
little folk. Delightful picture books of child 
life, animal life, nature, the fairy world, 
distant countries, and other subjects of in- 
terest to children have been produced, 
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Every child should have the opportunity of 
enjoying as many of these books as possible. 

The list following includes some of the 
most outstanding books which have been 
published during the last five years, with 
the exception of those of Tony Sarg which 
are somewhat older. These last were in- 
cluded because of their special appeal to 
children. Two-thirds of the books included 
were published during the last three years. 


REASONS FOR ComPILING List 


1. The importance of this type of book in 
child development. 

2. Few book stores carry complete lines of 
these books. 

3. Most of the published book lists contain 
a very limited number of these books. 

4. The recency of thefr extensive publica- 
tion. 

5. The great demand on the part of teachers 
for up-to-date book lists. 


VALUE OF PicTtuRE Books 

1. Picture books may form a basis for con- 
structive vocabulary building. 

2. Picture books may form a basis for shar- 
ing experiences in joint adventures. 

3. Picture books may form a basis for self- 
expression and interpretation when shared 
with others. 

4. Picture books may establish worth-while 
interests in life about them. 

5. Picture books may form a basis for crea- 
tive work. 

6. Picture books may form a basis for group 
activity. 

7. Artistic picture books establish a standard 
for taste in form and color. 

8. Picture books may contribute toward 
reading readiness. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTING Books 
. Books should have artistic merit. 
. Books should deal with subjects within 
the experience of the child. 
3. Books should treat the subject on the 
child’s level. 


Noe 
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. Beskow, 


. Brock, Emma: One Little Indian 


4. Books should contribute toward child 
experience. 

5. Books should treat the subject in a way 
appealing to the child. 

6. The pictures in the books should depict 
action. 

7. The general make-up of the book should 
be attractive and durable. 

8. The print should be large and adhere to 
the accepted standards of visibility. 

9. The book should be of a size easily 


handled by the child. 


REcENT Picture Books 

. ARTZYBASHEFF, Boris: Fairy Schumaker 
and other Fairy Poems. Macmillan, 1928. 

. Brscnuorr, Ise; text by KATHERINE 
Kvuever: Hansel the Gander. Morrow, 
1930. 

. Bacon, Peaeay: The Lion-Hearted Kitten. 
Macmillan, 1927. 

. Bacon, Peaey: Mercy and the Mouse. Mac- 
millan, 1928. 

. Bacon, Peacy: The Ballad of 
Street. Macmillan, 1929. 

. Bacon, Peaay: The Terrible 
Macmillan, 1930. 


Tangle 


Nutsance. 


. Beskow, Eutsa: Aunt Green, Aunt Brown 


and Aunt Lavender. Harper, 1930. 


. Beskow, Esa: Aunt Brown’s Birthday. 


Harper, 1930. 
Eusa: Tale of the Wee Little 
Woman. Harper, 1930. 


. Besxow, Etsa: Pelle’s New Suit. Platt, 


1930. 


. Besxow Exsa: Peter’s Voyage. Knopf, 1931. 
. Beskow, Eusa: Adventures of Peter and 


Lotta. Harper, 1931. 


. Beskow, Eusa: Buddy’s Adventures in a 


Blueberry Patch. Harper, 1932. 


. Brock, Emma: The Runaway Sardine. 
Knopf, 1929. 
. Brock, Emma: To Market, to Market. 


Knopf, 1930. 


. Brock, Emma: The Greedy Goat. Knopf, 


1931. 
Boy. 


Knopf, 1932. 


. Bryan, Dorotuy, AND MARGARET: Johnny 


Penquin. Doubleday, 1931. 


. Cote, Waiter: A B C Book of People. 


Milton, Balch, 1932. 

Burrovuaus, Dorornuy; text by Rose Fy.e- 
MAN: Fifty-one New Nursery Rhymes. 
Doubleday, 1932. 


. DHARMONCOURT, RENE; text by Etiza- 
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22. 


23. 


35 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


. Gay, ZHENYA, AND 


. LATHROP, 


BETH Morrow: The Painted Pig. Al- 
fred Knopf, 1930. 

E1IsGRUBER, Esa: Spin, Top, Spin. Mac- 
millan, 1929. 

Fiack, Marsorige: Angus and the Ducks. 
Doubleday, 1930. 


. Fuack, Marsorie: Angus and the Cat. 


Doubleday, 1931. 


. Firacx, Marsorie: Angus Lost. Doubleday, 


1932. 


). Freperticks, J. Pacer: Green Pipes. Mac- 


millan, 1929. 


. FREDERICKS, J. PaAGeT: Miss Pert’s Christ- 


mas Tree. Macmillan, 1929. 


. Gac, Wanba: Millions of Cats. Coward 


McCann, 1928. 


29. GaGc, Wanna: The Funny Thing. Coward 


McCann, 1929. 


. GaGa, Wanna: Snippy and Snappy. Coward 


McCann, 1931. 
Jan: The Goat who 


Wouldn’t be Good, 1931. 


2. Gay, ZHENYA, AND JAN: Pancho and His 


Burro, 1930. 


. Gay, ZHENYA, AND JAN: The Shire Colt, 


1931. 


a mae 


. GEE, JoHN; text by EpNA ALDRIDGE AND | 


Jessie McGee: The Timbertoes. Harter, | 


1932. 

Haver, Bertua, AND Etmer: My Picture 
Book of Travel. Macmillan, 1928. 

Haber, BertTHa, AND ELMER: Farmer in 
the Dell. Macmillan, 1931. 

HapeR, BerRTHA, AND ELMER: Lions and 
Tigers and Elephants Too. Macmillan, 
1930. 

Haver, BertTHa, AND Ev_mer: Under the 
Pignut Tree. Alfred Knopf, 1931. 

Haver, BertTuHa, AND ELMER: Text by 


Anne Stoddard: Here Bingo. Century, | 


1932. 


Dorotuy: The Fairy Circus. 


Maemillan, 1931. 


. LEDERER, CHARLOTTE: The Golden Flock. 


Farrar and Rhinehart, 1931. 


2. Lensxki, Lots: Skipping Village. Stokes, 


1927. 


. Lensxi, Loris: Alphabet People. Harper, 


1928. 


. Lensk1, Lors: Little Girl of Nineteen Hun- 


dred. Stokes, 1928. 


5. Lenskr, Lors: Two Brothers and their Ani- 


mal Friends. Stokes, 1929. 


>}. Lenski, Lots: Wonder City. Coward Me- 


Cann. 1929 
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. LENSKI, 


jl. BLANK, Witty; text by C. T. 


PICTURE BOOKS FOR LITTLE FOLK 


Lois: Benny and His Penny. 
Knopf, 1931. 


. Lenski, Lois: Grandmother Tippytoe. 
Stokes, 1931. 
. McNeer, May: Tinka, Minka, and Linka. 


Alfred Knopf, 1931. 
Mates, Rupo.r; text by Bozisck, JosEF: 
A Forest Story. Macmillan, 1929. 


. Mates, Rupo tr; text by Boziscx, JosErF: 


Magic Flutes. Longmans Green, 1929. 


2. Moon, Grace, AND Cari: The Nah-wee 


Book. Doubleday, 1932. 
OLFERS, SIBYLLE; text by HELEN FIsH: 
Butterfly Land. Frederick Stokes, 1931. 
OLFERS, SIBYLLE; text by HELEN FiIsH: 
When the Root Children Wake Up. Stokes, 
1931. 


. PETERSHAM, Maup, AND Miska: Miki. 


Doubleday, 1929. 


56. PETERSHAM, Maup, AND Miska: The Ark 


of Father and Mother Noah. Doubleday, 
1930. 


. PETERSHAM, Maup, AND Muska: Auntie. 


Doubleday, 1932. 


. PETERSHAM, Maupb, aNp Miska; text by 


MaBeL LaRue: Zip, the Toy Mule. 
Doubleday, 1932. 
PARIN, D’AULAIRE; INGRI 
Ola. Doubleday, 1932. 
Peat, FERN BIseEL; text by 
Fretp: Sugar Plum Tree 
Verses. Saalfield, 1930. 


AND EDGAR: 


EUGENE 
and Other 


CuRTIs: 
Nip and Tuck. Longmans Green, 1931. 

Poceny, Witty: Willy Pogeny’s Mother 
Goose. Thos. Nelson, 1928. 


3. Sara, Tony: Tony Sarg’s Book for Children 


from Siz to Sixty. Greenburg, 1924. 


. Sarc, Tony: Tony Sarg’s Book of Animals. 


Greenberg, 1925. 


. Sare, Tony: Tony Sarg’s Wonder Zoo. 


Greenberg, 1925. 


56. Sare, Tony: Tony Sarg’s Alphabet. Green- 


berg, 1925. 


gy 


. Sare, Tony: 


. WEBB, 


. VERPELLEAUX, E. A.: 
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Tony Sarg’s New York. 


Greenberg, 1926. 


38. SeEGur, ADRIENNE; text by ANDRE Mavu- 


ros: The Country of Thirty-Siz Thou- 
sand Wishes. Appleton, 1930. 


59. SeweLt, Heten: A B C for Everyday. 


Macmillan, 1930. 
SEWELL, Heen: A Head for Happy. Mac- 
millan, 1930. 


. SEWELL, HELEN; text by Marsorie Caut- 


LEY: Building a House in Sweden. Mac- 
millan, 1931. 


. SMALLEY, JANET: Rice to Rice Pudding. 


Wm. Morrow, 1928. 
SMALLEY, JANET: Plum to Plum Jam. Wm. 
Morrow, 1929. 


. SMALLEY, JANET: The Animals Came In. 


Wm. Morrow, 1930. 


. SMALLEY, JANET: How it All Began. Wm. 


Morrow, 1932. 
Currrorp: The Story of Noah. 
Frederick Warne, 1932. 


. Wetts, Ruea: Peppi, the Duck. Double- 


day, 1926. 


78. Weis, Ruea: Coco, the Goat. Doubleday, 


1929. 


. WELLs, RueEa: Beppo, the Donkey, Double- 


day, 1930. 


. WELLs, Ruka: Ali, the Camel. Doubleday, 


1931. 


. Wiese, Kurt: Karoo, the Kangaroo. Cow- 


ard McCann, 1929. 


. Wiese, Kurt: Wallie, the Walrus. Coward 


MeCann, 1930. 


. Wiese, Kurt: Ella, the Elephant. Coward 


McCann, 1931. 


. Wiese, Kurt: Liang and Loo. Coward 


McCann, 1932. 


. McNas, AuueNn: Picture Book of Rivers. 


Maemillan, 1932. 


}. Dosras, FraNK: Picture Book of Flying. 


Macmillan, 1928. 


. GrmmaGE, Peter: Picture Book of Ships. 


Macmillan, 1930. 
Picture Book of 
Houses. Macmillan, 1930. 


The environment of children is in the hands of the adults. 
Dr. Epwarp A. STRECKER. 





A Primer for Teachers on American 
Education Week 


Joy ELMER MorGANn 
Editor, National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 


O A MILLION teachers throughout 

America the question “Shall I ob- 

serve American Education Week?” 
should come as a challenge to rise to a great 
occasion. Let us rather ask, ‘‘Can we afford 
not to observe American Education Week? 
Can we afford to ignore the need for a per- 
manent season each year when we shall 
interpret the one institution upon which we 
are spending most in care and treasure?” 
Without this background of public appreci- 
ation, education cannot keep pace with the 
expanding needs of the life around it. The 
schools are now threatened so seriously that 
unless every teacher assumes his share of 
the responsibility for interpreting school 
service to parents, citizens, and taxpayers, 
the children are certain to suffer. 


Wuat Aspout Tuis YEAR? 


The challenge of American Education 
Week is particularly great during 1933 be- 
cause of the crisis in American civilization 


Monpbay, NOVEMBER 6 
TuEespAay, NOVEMBER 7 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 10 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
SunDAy, NOVEMBER 12 


which is so vitally affecting the schools and 
which may come to affect them even more 
profoundly. Owing to the economic crisis 
and to an antiquated system of taxation in 
many states thousands of children have lost 
from two months to a full year of their right 
to an education. That much of their birth- 
right has been lost forever. Many others 
would have lost their chance if teachers had 
not managed some way to keep the schools 
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open—sometimes on a half or third pay and 
sometimes without any pay at all. 

The organized teaching profession has 
established a Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education which is acting 
as a board of strategy in the present crisis. 
The three sponsors of American Education 
Week—the American Legion, the United 
States Office of Education, and the Na- 
tional Education Association—have sought 
the approval of the Joint Commission in 
selecting the theme and topics for Ameri- 
can Education Week, November 6-12, 
1933. 

The occasion will be an important feature 
of the Joint Commission’s program to avert 
the threatened collapse of the schools. The 
annual observance of American Education 
Week has proved to be highly effective in 
bringing home and school together in the 
interest of childhood. It gives teachers an 
important opportunity for civic leadership 
that extends beyond the classroom into the 


The Increased Responsibilities of the Schools 
Financial Support of the Schools 

What Citizens May Do to Protect the Schools 
Home and School Cooperation 

The Schools and Reconstruction 

The Schools and Loyalty to the Nation 
Safeguarding Character Essentials 


general movements of American life. The 
opposition to free and universal education 
which springs from selfishness and greed 
cannot prevail against the united efforts of 
the nation’s teachers. 


THEME FOR 1933 PrRoGRAM 


The theme for the 1933 program is Meet- 
ing the Emergency in Education. Topics sug- 
gested are included above. 


} 
; 


NRC 


sone gee 
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Since school conditions vary widely 
throughout the country, each community 
will wish to adapt the observance to its own 
situation, emphasizing local needs. In many 
communities the sword of retrenchment has 
fallen most heavily upon the newer ele- 
ments in the school curriculum which have 
been added by public demand to fit children 
for life in a new age—the junior high school, 
preschool centers, special instruction in 
music, art, home economics, health educa- 
tion, and manual arts. Kindergartens have 
been eliminated or curtailed in 170 cities 
through the mistaken efforts of selfish 
interests to reduce taxes at the expense of 
the children. Too often the kindergarten is 
classed among the “fads and frills’”’ or is 
regarded as a stepchild to be turned out of 
the home when there is not enough money 
to support the family. This conception of 
the kindergarten is the result of a faulty 
notion of its purpose and program, which 
can be corrected if parents and citizens are 
helped to understand the meaning and value 
of its services. American Education Week 
is a good time to begin the work of inter- 
pretation. 


THE TEACHER OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


Parents and teachers are linked together 
by a common personal interest—the child 
for whose welfare both are responsible. No 
one can do as much as the teacher to inter- 
pret the meaning of the school and its serv- 
ice to parents. American Education Week 
is the high point during this year-round 
program of educational interpretation. In 
preparation for the observance, the teacher 
can visit the homes of her pupils and invite 
their parents to visit the schools during 
American Education Week. She can order 
the 50-cent packet for kindergarten-pri- 
mary grades and plan to observe the Week 
in her own classroom. She can serve on city- 
wide committees for the observance of 
American Education Week. She can pur- 
chase the special packet for churches and 
present it to the minister of her church; she 
may wish to present the packet for editors 
and citizens to suitable leaders in her com- 
munity. 


She can talk with the children during 
American Education Week about their 
school, discussing in simple language that 
the children will understand, what the 
school does for them, why they enjoy the 
school, how their parents maintain it, what 
they can do to make the school a better 
place, and how they can help their parents 
at home as a way of showing appreciation 
for their chance to attend a good school. 
She can send messages to parents and en- 
courage them to visit the schools. School 
parties or special demonstrations of class- 
room work will help parents to understand 
the new-day school. Exhibits of children’s 
work in public places will stimulate interest 
in the program of the schools. 


THE KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY GRADES 


To answer this question, a special packet 
for kindergarten-primary teachers has been 
prepared by the National Education Associ- 
ation and the Association for Childhood 
Education. This packet, designed for use 
through the fourth grade, presents the 
judgment of many teachers worked out as a 
cooperative enterprise. It contains a page of 
“Things to Do During American Education 
Week,” written especially for teachers by 
Miss Mary Leeper, executive secretary of 
the Association for Childhood Education. It 
contains 50 copies of all material needed in 
preparing a special art booklet, entitled ‘‘ In 
the Garden of Growing Children,”’ to be 
made by the children and sent home to 
their parents, or distributed at open house 
during the Week. It also contains sample 
copies of other home-school messages and 
American Education Week material. This 
packet can be purchased for 50 cents from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL LEAFLET FOR PARENTS 


The leaflet entitled “‘In the Garden of 
Growing Children” is a printed message 
designed to help parents appreciate what 
school service means to their child. Attrac- 
tive colored paper and stickers are enclosed 
with the printed leaflets from which the 
children can design and make art covers 
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to be fastened or pasted to the leaflet. 

The first page, in addition to the title, 
contains these words: ‘““Humanity is born 
again with each new generation of children. 
Let us start their lives on sound founda- 
tions.’”’ Page four explains to the parent 
the purpose of the leaflet: ‘Through the 
cooperation of your child, this booklet 
comes to you as a part of a nationwide ob- 
servance of American Education Week. 
During this Week, parents and citizens 
throughout the nation study their schools 
and seek to make them better.”’ 

The inside pages of the leaflet, under the 
heading ‘‘ Your Child’s Larger Home,” read 
as follows: 


The school is your child’s larger home. It 
shares with you as a parent the faith and 
the hope that the life of your child will be 
fine and right. Carefully trained teachers 
know, even as you know, that the foundae 
tions of life are laid in simple, everyday 
habits. They know that the child who is well 
and happy, who is punctual and regular, 
who is helpful to his parents, his associates, 
and his teachers, and who is eager to learn 
is well on his way toward a good life. The 
school is a garden of growing children. It 
has taken centuries of effort to win the right 
to have schools for children. There have al- 
ways been those who would deny this op- 
portunity. There are those who would deny 
it now. You as a parent, because of the 
knowledge of what the school does for your 
child, will wish to cherish and protect this, 
your child’s larger home. Like food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, the common school is one 
of the primary necessities. Let us safeguard 
our children’s school. It is a garden of grow- 
ing children. 


The plan of sending simple messages to 
parents about the schools has already been 
tried with great success in many communi- 
ties throughout the country. Every teacher 
is in a position to participate in the effort 
to interpret to the public the significance 
of the school in the life of the child and the 
community. In states and communities 
where teachers have systematically per- 
formed this service the schools are holding 
their own remarkably well. In communities 
where through lack of training or under- 
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standing of the seriousness of the problem, | 
teachers have failed to keep in touch with 
the homes, the schools and the children suf. | 
fer. 


Wuo PusBuisHEs Tu1s MATERIAL? 


The 50-cent packet prepared especially 
for kindergarten-primary teachers is the 


latest feature of the American Education | 


Week material published by the National 
Education Association. During the thirteen 


years that the observance has been growing | 
in influence, the Association has developed | 


many attractive materials which include 
posters and cartoons for classroom and pub- 


lie bulletin boards; a handbook for teachers | 


and administrators giving programs, facts 
for speakers and writers, and things to do; 
and a collection of leaflets for parents. 

For those who desire complete sets of this 
material at low cost, a series of packets has 
been prepared to sell at 50 cents each, in- 
cluding: Special Packet A for Schools with 
teachers handbook and complete plans for 
the week; Special Packet B for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Teachers through the 
fourth grade with a generous supply of ma- 
terial from which children may make art 
booklets for the homes; Special Packet C 
for Churches prepared to aid ministers in 
planning and carrying out programs; and 
Special Packet D for Citizens and Editors 
containing sample editorials, news stories, 
material for addresses, and other helps for 
editors and speakers. Teachers will wish to 
present packet C to the minister and packet 
D to influential citizens of the community. 
One or two dollars spent on these packets 
will enable the teacher of the early grades to 
make a most effective personal contribution 
to the interpretation of education. Write to 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
for help in planning your American Educa- 
tion Week program. 


ConsERVE OvuR GAINS 


The fine educational advantages enjoyed 
by children today have not come about by 
accident. They are the result of painstaking 
effort by parents and teachers. Institutions 
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like the home, the kindergarten, the school, 
cannot be taken for granted in an age of 
change. They must be built into people’s 
hearts and minds if they are to continue to 
exist. People must be led to see their signifi- 
cance, to attach importance to them, to 
think of them as worthy more than other 
things for which money is often spent. 
Many things for which we spend public 
money may be postponed—roads, bridges, 
new pavements, new lights—but not the 
education of youth. Many things for which 
families spend money—trips, a new auto- 
mobile, membership in a country club— 
may have to be postponed if there is a 
choice between them and a good education 
for their children. 

American Education Week is a good time 
to dedicate ourselves anew to the work of 
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interpreting vigorously and _ militantly 
through every channel at our command, the 
strength of American democratic ideals, the 
part which the school plays and must play 
in achieving these ideals, and the relation 
of these democratic concepts to our national 
well-being and advancement. Let us never 
forget that our institutions must be born 
anew with each generation. If we desire good 
homes there must be worthy parents teach- 
ing their children the significance of good 
homes. If we desire fine schools there must 
be teachers leading both children and the 
public to understand the significance of 
good schools. If we desire the democratic 
outlook in government there must be able 
citizens who will teach and exemplify the 
deeper meanings of citizenship. The school 
has a definite responsibility. 


Roerich Peace Pact and Banner of Peace 


It is a privilege to call to the attention of our readers an International Conven- 
tion to be held in Washington, D.C. this autumn. The purpose of the meeting is one 
of vital benefit to the youth of all nations and should meet with our hearty support. 
—MarGaretT Cook Homes. 


The plan for the Roerich Pact and Banner of Peace was first promulgated by Prof. Roerich’ 
in 1929, although he first propounded the idea about twenty-five years previously. In practice’ 
it represents a project for the feasibility of which the Red Cross may be regarded as a precedent’ 

Briefly, it provides that “educational, artistic and scientific institutions, artistic and scien- 
tific missions, the personnel, property and collections of such institutions and missions shall be 
deemed neutral and as such shall be protected and respected by belligerents. Protection and re- 
spect shall be due to the aforesaid institutions and missions, in all places, subject to the sover- 
eignty of the high contracting parties, without any discrimination as to the State allegiance of 
any particular institution or mission.” 

In order to insure this, a banner was designed by Prof. Roerich, which would wave over the 
monuments of culture—universities, museums, libraries, cathedrals and proclaim their inviola- 
bility during war and peace. 

It is hoped that international vigilance created by universal respect for this Banner of 
Peace, will prevent the destruction of priceless and irreplaceable monuments of beauty, and 
serve as a cultural bond of understanding between nations. Through this growing respect for 
culture, it is believed that a new conscience for the prehistoric heritage must also develop. 

On November 17 and 18, 1933, the Third International Convention, devoted to the world- 
wide endorsement of The Roerich Pact and Banner of Peace, is to be held in Washington, D.C., 
under the auspices of the Roerich Museum, with the participation of various Governments as 
well as International Cultural organizations and leaders of Culture. 





Home Visiting by the Children 


MARION ETHEL SEELEY 
Classroom Teacher, East Lansing, Michigan 


ITH two ideas in mind, a certain 
kindergarten teacher saw possibili- 
ties in a chance excursion of her 
group to one of the children’s homes and 
encouraged further trips of this sort. Some 
of these excursions will be described after 
the two large purposes are briefly explained. 

One of the functions of the kindergarten 
is to make the child feel ‘‘at home” in the 
school environment from the first school 
period of his life. If this can be successfully 
accomplished, he will have made a happy 
adjustment in the new situation which is 
conducive to optimum receptivity toward 
the many stimuli set up. A corresponding 
fullness of response to these stimuli is de- 
pendent also upon this feeling of ease and 
“at home-ness.”’ To form connections be- 
tween home and school life thus seems de- 
sirable from such a standpoint. 

The second idea referred to, is that school 
life and home life should be related in 
thought and actuality as far as possible for 
the sake of unification of ideas, attitudes, 
and habits of conduct. A carry-over from 
school to home and home“ school is the 
aim and a severe cleavage between the two 
obviously undesirable. How much more 
valuable are the two and one-half hours at 
school, in the case of kindergarten, if they 
contribute toward the enrichment of and 
better living during the other ten to twelve 
waking hours. And is it not equally desira- 
ble in many cases to preserve and encourage 
the contributions of individual children at 
school made possible by the individuality 
of their homes? 

One day Buddy said he had some flowers 
at home which he was not allowed to pick. 
He begged the group to use recess time 
to come to his house that day and see his 
flowers. On the way he thought of other 
things to show the group. A little brother, 
a hew wagon and an aquarium were proudly 
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displayed in addition to the flowers. Imme- 
diately, the other children began to think 
of things at their homes to show and the 
group was showered with invitations over a 
long period. Once there were very new kit- 
tens to see; another time, twin babies. A 
home rock garden, rare in the neighborhood 
made a worth-while objective as well as 
several other gardens of vegetables or flow- 
ers, other pets, more babies, toys, ete. 

As for outcomes, in addition to furthering 
the two purposes mentioned in the begin- 
ning, the teacher felt that there was much 
valuable experience in the child’s playing 
host or hostess individually. Each child who 
issued an invitation (in itself a desirable 
act to practice) showed the way to his 
home, provided room to sit or stand during 
his display and conducted the display. Usu- 
ally, he made a few comments while show- 
ing his wares. Here, it seemed, was a natural 
opportunity for the development of social 
accomplishment and poise. Even timid chil- 
dren of very humble homes seemed eager 
to entertain the group in the ways described. 

The value of excursions to acquire first 
hand knowledge through observation of 
things and processes has been pointed out 
elsewhere along with lists of desirable hab- 
its of conduct practiced at such times and 
while making the trip. While these out- 
comes were subordinate, in the case of the 
particular excursions to homes here de- 
scribed, they were certainly present to a 
large degree. Many of the gardens, pets and 
curiosities offered new knowledge and in ad- 
dition considerable industrial activity was 
seen along the way. There was a gang of 
street repairmen pouring hot tar on cracks 
which they first blew clean with compressed 
air. The city forestry department happened 
to be trimming trees on the route one day. 
A fire company was draining hose another 

(Contined on page 98) 
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Minneapolis in a United Effort 


STELLA Louise Woop 
Principal, Miss Wood’s Kindergarten-Primary Training School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


N THE spring of 1932 the Board of 

Education of the Minneapolis Public 

Schools found itself confronted with a 
puzzling situation due to a serious shortage 
in the school funds. The percentage of un- 
paid taxes, although not as large as in some 
less fortunate cities, was great enough to 
make drastic cuts necessary. The opening 
of schools in September was delayed two 
weeks, many other expedients used, but the 
deficit was still large. All through the au- 
tumn the problem was engaging the painful 
attention of the Superintendent and mem- 
bers of the Board, and finally a motion was 
passed to cut the kindergarten year in half 
by advancing the age of entrance from five 
to five and one-half years. This change was 
originally intended to go into effect at the 
beginning of the second semester, early in 
February, but was finally postponed until 
September. It is gratifying to note that it 
was for financial reasons that the kinder- 
garten year was to be cut in half, not be- 
cause of its failure to function effectively in 
the school system. The National Chamber 
of Commerce in the list of possible econo- 
mies sent to various cities had suggested 
the kindergarten as one place where money 
might be saved! 

As soon as parents, teachers, principals, 
the general public comprehended what this 
decision to cut the kindergarten year in half 
would mean to the children, things began to 
move. Parent-Teacher organizations passed 
resolutions which were promptly presented 
to the Board. The following is a good sam- 
ple of the many sent. “The parents of the 
district believe that a full year of 
kindergarten is an essential part of the 
school system. Kindergarten training in- 
creases a child’s chance of school success 
because it brings about the necessary school 
adjustments, establishes good school habits, 
increases bodily skill, gives opportunity 
for creative expression and sends the child 
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into the grades with a happy and hopeful 
attitude toward school work. Therefore we 
are opposed to any curtailment of the work. 
We respectfully suggest that the Board of 
Education meet the financial emergency by 
cutting every budget and not by eliminat- 
ing any department of the school system.” 
The organization composed of representa- 
tives from every P.T.A. in the city passed a 
like resolution which was sent to the Board. 

Letters from many sources began pour- 
ing into the Board. There were speakers at 
many meetings to set forth the educational 
and social values of the kindergarten. At 
the meeting of the Superintendence Section 
of the N.E.A. which was held in Minneapo- 
lis the last of February, a fine program 
was arranged for the luncheon meeting of 
the Nursery School-Kindergarten-Primary 
Section (National Council for Childhood 
Education) with excellent speakers to pre- 
sent the value of the kindergarten in rela- 
tion to character education. One school 
board member who is a warm advocate of 
the kindergarten, was instrumental in or- 
ganizing a Junior Taxpayer’s Association, 
which endeavored to get through the state 
legislature a bill which would add to school 
funds the money from a small tax on cigars, 
tobacco, playing cards and amusements. 
This tax was to provide funds for the 
schools of every county, in many of which 
the percentage of delinquent taxes was so 
great as to render it impossible to carry on 
the schools at all. This effort to reform at 
least a little the archaic system of taxation 
now in use was not successful, as the bill 
was buried in committee and did not come 
up for consideration before the close of the 
session. 

Radio talks were given, and copies of the 
talks were widely circulated. The principals 
and primary teachers were active in making 
clear the probable consequences in retard- 
ing the progress of the children through the 
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grades. Dr. Mary Dabney Davis and the 
Extension Committee of the A.C.E. sup- 
plied material giving the findings of research 
on kindergarten training as a factor in 
school life. This was given to many for 
use in meetings of various kinds. 

In 1892 when the Minneapolis Kinder- 
garten Association was organized by a 
group of public-spirited men and women, 
the avowed aim was to make the kinder- 
garten a part of the public school system. 
When this was accomplished, in 1905, the 
Association was dissolved, but many of the 
influential members continued their in- 
terest, and in this crisis were very active in 
stirring up public sentiment against so im- 
pairing the efficiency of the kindergarten. 
There was full comprehension of the fact 
that the Superintendent and Board of Edu- 
cation were facing a tremendous problem in 
the cutting of expense made imperative by 
the decrease in available money, but the 
protest concerned the distribution of the 
cut. At first it was thought that the kinder- 
garten teachers who would thus be deprived 
of positions could be absorbed in the school 
system, but Miss Elizabeth Hall, for twenty- 
two years assistant superintendent in charge 
of the elementary schools, and one to whom 
the kindergartens of Minneapolis owe an 
incalculable debt, from the first declared 
that this would be impossible, and that if 
the kindergarten year were cut in half sev- 
enty teachers would be eliminated. The ten- 
sion was great, of course, as what method 
would be used to determine which seventy 
was problematic. The kindergarten teach- 
ers did their noble best to prevent the strain 
from affecting their work with the children, 
whose home conditions in these hard times 
were none too good. One mother said to 
Miss Hall, “Is it really true that my boy 
can not enter kindergarten until he is five 
and a half? I haven’t the heart to tell him, 
he has been looking forward so eagerly to 
going. There are three unemployed men in 
our house and all they have to do is to tease 
my boy. He just must go to kindergarten.”’ 
Another child was allowed to enter the kin- 
dergarten room very early each morning. 
When asked why she liked to come so very 


early she said ‘‘It’s so quiet here! Our house | 


is just full of grown folks and they talk all 
the time.” 

Four years ago the Minneapolis Froebel 
Club became the Kindergarten Section of 
the Minneapolis Teachers League, and for- 
tunate it was that this affiliation had taken 
place before the present crisis, for the Cen- 
tral Council, made up of representatives 
from all the teacher organizations, took up 
the cause of the kindergarten in a whole- 
hearted and effective way. Their claim was 
that the whole teaching body should bear 
the load of the necessary decrease in expen- 
diture, and not one department alone. A 
splendid spirit of professional solidarity was 
manifested. The president of this Central 
Council, and the president of the Kinder- 
garten Section of the League, were tirelessly 
active in working for the rescinding of the 
fatal motion. Every honorable means was 
used to bring pressure to bear upon the situ- 
ation, and this, with the overwhelming evi- 
dence that the parents believed the kinder- 
garten to be as necessary as any other part 
of the school system, proved effective. The 
Board voted to reconsider the motion to 
cut the kindergarten year in half, and it was 
rescinded, thus restoring the kindergarten 
to a full year. We do not know yet how the 
money is to be provided, but in any case the 
kindergarten is not to bear alone so large a 
part of the burden of retrenchment. (As 
Patty Smith Hill asks, ““Why should the 
youngest suffer most?’’) 

Minneapolis has become kindergarten 
conscious as never before, and we believe 
that a recognition of its vital place in the 
school life of the child has been one of the 
beneficent outcomes of this drastic experi- 
ence. Now the kindergarten must do its ut- 
most to merit the confidence which the 
parents have shown and to function with 
increasing success in the physical, mental, 
spiritual, and social life of the children. 

Minneapolis owes the preservation of its 
kindergartens to the Parent-Teacher groups 
which passed resolutions, wrote letters, and 
campaigned for it; to the principals and 
teachers of its schools, to all who partici- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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National Association for Nursery Education — Biennial Conference 


Toronto, CANADA—OCcTOBER 26, 27, AND 28, 1933 


Arrangements: The meetings of the Confer- 
ence will be held at the Royal York Hotel. 
Reservations may be secured through Dr. 
WituaM FE. Buatz, 98 St. George Street, 
Toronto 5, Canada. The Conference registra- 
tion desk will be open Thursday and Friday 
from 9:30 a.M.—3:00 P.M. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26 

9:00— 5:00 p.m. Exhibits of Nursery School 

materials 


11:00-12:00 a.m. Opening of Conference 

Addresses on the significance of Nursery 
Education and the future of the National As- 
sociation for Nursery Education. 


12:30 P.M. Luncheon 


2:00— 5:00 p.m. Discussion Groups 
I. (First Meeting) Nursery Education in 


the Home as a Parent Sees It. 


II. Preparation of Nursery School Teachers. 

III. Basie Psychological Needs Underlying 
Preschool Education. 

IV. (First Meeting) The Educational Pro- 


cess in the Nursery School. 

A. (2:00-3:00) Curriculum 
tions. 

B. (3:30-5:00) The 
Social Growth. 

V. Administrative Aspects 

Schools 

A. (2:00-3:30) Internal Arrangements. 

B. (3:30-5:00) Nursery Schools under 
Various Auspices. 


Evalua- 
Young Child’s 


of Nursery 


Fripay, OCTOBER 27 


9:00-12:00 a.m. Visit to St. George’s School 


for Child Study. 


Exhibits of Nursery School 
Materials 


9:00— 5:00 P.M. 


12:30 p.m. 
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Luncheon 


2:00— 5:00 P.M. 
I. (Second Meeting) Nursery Education 
in the Home as the Parent-Educator 

Sees It. 

(Second Meeting) The Educational 

Process in the Nursery School. 

C. (2:30-3:30) Building Routine 
Habits. 

D. (3:30-5:00) Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of Procedure During the 
Nursery School Morning. 

Physical Health of the 

Child. 

Various 

Children. 

Minimum Essentials of Nursery Edu- 

cation (with special application to 

Nursery Schools). 


Discussion groups 


IV. 


Pre-School 


V1. 


Measurements for Young 


VIL. 


VIII. 


Conference Dinner (Open 
to the Public). 


7:00 P.M. 


Greetings from Toronto University and from 
St. George’s School for Child Study and address 
on the Nursery School in the future of ciliza- 
tion. 


SATURDAY, OcTOBER 28 


9:00-10:00 a.m. Business Meeting 


Five minute summaries by 
group reporters and gen- 
eral summary of the Con- 
ference. 


10:15-12:00 a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT 


1:00 P.M. Executive Committee 
Luncheon and _ Business 
Meeting. 





ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
NURSERY :: KINDERGARTEN :: PRIMARY 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dear A. C. E. MEMBERS: 

When this issue of the Journal of Childhood Education reaches you, you will be well launched 
upon another year of professional activity. It is a year, we well know, of unprecedented problems 
and overwhelming responsibilities for most of you. It is a year, we believe, when the solidarity of a 
united attack of principles and convictions is absolutely necessary for the solution of these prob- 
lems and the satisfactory fulfillment of these responsibilities. In union there always has been and 
always will be strength, while in isolation there is just as truly discouragement and defeat. 

The children of our country are being sacrificed in this period of keen economic distress and 
uncertainty, and the youngest are suffering most. A citation of the facts and figures on elimina- 
tion of kindergartens and nursery schools, unemployment of teachers, overcrowding in kinder- 
garten and primary grades, where such a policy is particularly dangerous and short-sighted, 
should serve to arouse the most phlegmatic. We are saving the present at the expense of the fu- 
ture when we deprive children of the educational guidance and opportunity to which their great 
need in these most impressionable years entitles them. 

If we can make the Association for Childhood Education powerful through a large and united 
membership, we can fight so much more successfully the battles of the children for whose welfare 
our organization was formed; and in doing this, we can protect and safeguard the interests of all 
teachers in this field. Every renewal of membership, every new membership, every subscription 
to the Journal of Childhood Education, every new branch organization strengthens our Associa- 
tion, gives it added prestige, provides it with the necessary wherewithal to do a great business 
for the children of this country and their teachers. Last year we were 20,000 strong with our 
branch membership. Where will we be in 1934? 

Plans are already underway for cooperation with every other national organization which 
can aid us in reaching the American parent and citizen and securing his intelligent interest and 
help. If all national organizations concerned even indirectly with children and their education, 
‘an be aroused to support a national program for them, the dynamic drive of such an attack will 
speedily reverse the present trend and start a strong counter movement. 

The 1933 Yearbook, received in October, brings you a report of the work of the organization 
to the beginning of this fiscal year. In December a bulletin on The Objectives and Results of Edu- 
cation in Nursery School, Kindergarten and First Grade, edited by Patty Smith Hill of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will be sent you and in February a bulletin on Home-School Co- 
operation, edited by Alida Shinn, Mills College. 

The annual convention will be held the first week of May in Nashville, Tennessee, the home 
of Peabody Teachers College and Miss Lucy Gage, known to all kindergarten, nursery school and 
primary teachers. This convention will be a regional conference for our southern teachers, we 
hope, as well as a national meeting for all of you. The South always gives a royal welcome and 
you know the glory of the Spring in Tennessee. Save your pennies and prepare to fly, ride or bicy- 
cle there! 

The Journal of Childhood Education will carry in every issue live, current material that will 
help you in making your adjustments in the present economic situation. The December issue will 
be an Art number and one of the Spring issues on Social Science. News of the coming convention 
at Nashville and other conventions of vital interest to our membership will appear each month in 
connection with the information from Headquarters. 

If you have not already sent in your dues and your subscription to the Journal of Childhood 
Education, hearten Miss Leeper and your Executive Board by putting them in the mail today. 
You can not make a better investment. 

With sincere appreciation of your confidence and‘support, I am 


Very cordially yours, 
(signed) 
i 
_ / > 
Ozhhce. Crate Snrhr_ 


President of the Association for Childhood Education 
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NEWS FROM HEADOUARTERS 


Mary E. LEEPER 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
TIME FOR Dues 


The oil that makes the wheels of the Associa- 
tion machinery turn is provided by the dues 
paid by Branches and Contributing Members. 
This year the A.C.E. wheels need to move more 
swiftly and effectively than ever before so 
please respond to all notices of dues as promptly 
as possible. 

Member-Subscribers will receive notice of 
dues and subscription together in the month in 
which the subscription expires. 

Members not subscribers are receiving a notice 
that dues are payable now. 

State Associations and Local Branches are 
expected to pay 1933-34 dues before Decem- 
ber Ist. 

A.C.E. MEMBERSHIP GROWS 


One thousand one hundred and eleven 
(1,111) new contributing members join the 
A.C.E. in 1932-33! Splendid evidence of the 
professional spirit of primary and kindergarten 
teachers, isn’t it? But here is the minor note. 
While we had more contributing members, the 
amount received from dues was less. The 
reason: You will recall that our constitution 
states that contributing members may pay 
dues of $1.00, $5.00 or $10.00. For years there 
has been a small group particularly interested 
in the guidance of young children and in the 
work of our Association who paid dues of $5.00 
or $10.00 each year. Here is the record of this 
group for the last three years: 

. .$450.00 

280.00 

130.00 


1930-31 dues.... 
1931-32 dues... 
1932-33 dues....... 


Now the moral of the story is that this minor- 
ity group needs strengthening. Read the au- 
ditor’s report in the 1933 Yearbook for verifi- 
cation. 

A.C.E. Book WEEK 


Primary and kindergarten teachers will be 
looking for new stories to tell during Book 
Week. Our own A.C.E. Told under the Blue- 
Umbrella, compiled by our Literature Com- 


mittee and published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany will give you 38 realistic stories, many of 
them never published before. Celebrate A.C.E. 
Book Week by ordering this for your own 
library. Price, $2.00. Special price to A.C.E. 
Contributing Members, $1.34. 


A NEw SERIAL 

Here is the first chapter of a serial, Know 
Your A.C.E. Committees. You would like to be 
more familiar with the work of the various 
Association Committees so the Chairman of 
each committee has outlined briefly the ob- 
jectives of her Committee for the year. The 
first is that of the Nominating Committee as 
it voices, so truly, the spirit of our organiza- 
tion. 

The Nominating Committee 

“All positions of the A.C.E. are ones of 
honor and not of politics. The Nominating 
Committee for 1934 will aim to select for those 
positions to be filled this year, women whose 
services will be of greatest value to the Asso- 
ciation and who are representatives in the pro- 
fession for which it stands.” 


CAROLINE BarBour, Chairman 


CopDE FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Maximum help from subscribers: 

Every subscriber responds to the first re- 
newal notice. 

Every subscriber sends check or money 
order with the first response. 

Every subscriber tells other teachers about 
CuILDHOOD EpucaTION. 

Every subscriber reads the advertising sec- 
tion carefully. 

Every subscriber who moves sends both new 
and old addresses to Headquarters three weeks 
before change is to be made. 

The one subscriber that does not receive his 
copy writes at once to Headquarters so that a 
duplicate may be sent. 

With the above code for subscribers in effect, 
Headquarters will be able to: 


Save postage, stationery and time. 
Forget worry. 
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Persuade advertisers. of Education, National Education Association. 


Improve the magazine, the service and our P. 78. Price $.25. 
reputations. Public Education and Public Finance in Fall River, 
Mass. Reprint from the Educational Record, 
— — July, 1933. P. 20. American Council on Educa. 
rauparats Recuvap tion, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, 
A Call to the Teachers of the Nation. Committee D.C. (Send postage with request.) 
of Progressive Education Association on Social Week-Day Religious Instruction. Pamphlet No, 
and Economic Problems. John Day Co. P. 29. 36. Office of Education, by Mary Dabney 
Price $.25. Davis. Government Printing Office, Washing. | 
Report of the National Conference on the Financing ton, D.C. P. 34. Price $.05. The 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Mary E. LEEPER 








WorLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 


The biennial conference of the World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations was held in 
Dublin this past summer. The sessions of the 
Pre-School and Kindergarten Department 
were directed by Alida Shinn of Mills College, 
California. The delegates in this one Depart- 
ment represented many different countries. 
The dominant thought may well be expressed 
by the closing paragraph of the address made 
by Grace Owen, Honorary Adviser of the 
Nursery School Association of Great Britain: 


The idea of the brotherhood of nations and 
of all the races of the earth is one to which 
it is easy to give lip service, but hard to em- 
brace in practice with all its implications; 
how hard, we are still learning by sad experi- 
ence every day. But as each nation comes, as 
it must, to exalt the significance of a perfect 
childhood for its own people, so each must 
come to respect the childhood of other nations. 
The world movement toward the deeper study 
and care of the pre-school years will play no 
mean part in bringing about between all na- 
tions the sympathy that comes from realizing 
together a great common purpose: full develop- 
ment for all of the promise of childhood. 


Resolutions adopted by the Department fol- 
low: 

That the attention of the Central Depart- 
ments of Education be drawn to the importance 
of pre-school education. 

That closer cooperation be effected with the 
Home and School Section of the World Federa- 
tion. 

That pre-school education in the various 
countries be investigated and reported upon 
at the next meeting and that to this end cor- 
respondents be appointed in the different coun- 
tries. 


NEw OrTHOGENIC SCHOOL 


The Orthogenice School, a new undertaking 
of the University of Chicago, opened October 
2nd under the supervision of the Department 
of Education of the University and will be 
directed by Dr. Frank N. Freeman. It is a 
boarding and day school for problem children 
up to the age of sixteen years. The purpose 


of the school is essentially that of remedial 
work and only those children are accepted 
who may be expected to make progress under 
appropriate treatment. 


AMERICAN EpucaTION WEEK 
Here is the time, the place and the topic: 
Time—November 6 to 12, 1933 
Place—In every community in the United 


States. 
Topic—lInterpreting the Schools to the Public. 


Christmas brings the opportunity of doing 
something for our friends. American Educa- 
tion Week brings the opportunity of doing 
something for children. Are your plans for 
celebrating this special week made? 


Book WEEK 


November 12th to 18th are the dates of 
Book Week, nationally observed each year in 
schools, parent-teacher associations, libraries 
and bookshops. The special theme chosen for 
the 1933 Week is a wide variety of interesting 
and stimulating book exhibits and classroom 
projects. The Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York, which annually 
acts as headquarters for the Week, has issued 
a leaflet of suggestions for school observances 
and a striking new photographic poster. To 
cover shipping and mailing costs, the Associa- 
tion asks that teachers send twenty cents with 
their requests for publicity material for the 
Week. 


A SuMMER Rounpb-Up—A KINDERGARTEN 


In Cranston, Rhode Island, the Thorton 
Parent Teacher Association conducted a Sum- 
mer Round-Up of Children in 1932. The list 
of names secured gave the basis for circulation 
of a petition requesting the School Board to 
provide a kindergarten. This needed kinder- 
garten was opened in September, 1932. 


Detta Pui Upsiton CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Delta Phi 
Upsilons in Chicago in July resolved: That the 
Delta Phi Upsilon would make a determined 
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effort to make this year one of special signifi- 
cance in its work for the retention and further 


development of Early Childhood Education. 


The Honorary Member of this Kindergar- 


ten-Primary Fraternity for 1933 is Marjorie 
Hardy of the Germantown Friends School in 
Philadelphia. Miss Hardy was initiated during 
the convention and also spoke at the banquet 
on the closing night of the convention. 


ASSOCIATION HONORED 


Miss Baker represented the Association for 


(Continued from page 90) 
time and much discussion arose over seeing 
a filling station gasoline tank being re- 
plenished from a truck on another day. 
These are but a few of the incidental obser- 
vations actually made. 

As for language development, it need 
hardly be pointed out that these group ex- 
periences were stimulating along conversa- 
tional lines and instrumental in developing 
vocabulary. 

Today we believe that geography, like 
charity, should begin at home and in the 
home neighborhood. A considerable area 


x 


(Continued from page 92) 
pated in the distribution of information 
whether verbal or printed; to the Central 
Council whose courageous and unselfish 
spirit was shown in practical activity; to all 
public-spirited citizens who in any way en- 
deavored to protect the children from this 


Ss 


CHILDHOOD 


EDUCATION 


Childhood Education at a conference called by 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of the Department 
of Labor, on October 16th at Washington, 
D.C. 

The Conference was held at the National 
Red Cross Headquarters and was for the pur- 
pose of laying the ground work for a national 
movement for a child health recovery program. 
The great need for such a program was brought 
to the attention of Secretary Perkins by the 
evidence of a widespread increase in the num- 
ber of children suffering from malnutrition. 


about the school became quite thoroughly 
familar to the kindergarten group which 
made these twenty to twenty-five excur- 
sions to neighboring homes during the 
school year. 

Perhaps the most valuable results were 
the least tangible ones. It seemed that all 
the children knew each other better and 
were friendlier and more sympathetic after 
visiting each other’s homes and sharing 
each other’s experiences. Certainly this 
aspect is of vital importance if we agree that 
the real purpose of education is to help us 
to live well together. 


curtailment of their educational opportu- 
nity, and to Miss Elizabeth Hall, assistant 
superintendent in charge of the elementary 
schools, whose courage, clear vision, and 
practical grasp of every detail of the situa- 
tion, held us steady through all the turmoil 
of this experience. 


Manhood, not scholarship, is the first aim of Education. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Editor, AuicE TEMPLE 





A book for parents.—After some two or three 
years of experimentation, different members of 
the pre-primary faculty of the Winnetka public 
schools have prepared for publication a very 
practical handbook' for parents of young chil- 
dren. It answers many questions that arise in 
the minds of earnest parents and teachers who 
realize the importance of early training in a 
child’s life. Because of its clearness and brevity, 
the most inexperienced father and mother may 
read ‘“‘Two to Six’? and obtain some valuable 
information that will undoubtedly aid them in 
understanding their two-, three-, four-, or five- 
year-old child. 

The first section of the book emphasizes the 
necessity of establishing right habits with 
young children, and a certain point of view con- 
cerning the acquisition of these habits. Some 
very helpful and definite suggestions are given 
as to how a child should learn to dress him- 
self, how he should go to sleep, how he should 
feed himself, his toilet procedure, and how he 
might early learn to adjust himself to his social 
world. The standards for the acquisition of 
habits for each age level are listed so the parent 
may know what to expect and what not to 
expect; of course, taking into consideration the 
exceptional child. 

The last section of the book has to do with 
the different materials and experiences that are 
needed in early childhood: books, stories and 
poetry, music, play equipment, and excur- 
sions. Each material or activity is discussed 
separately, and recommendations are given as 
to when and how to present the material or 
provide for the activity. Emphasis is placed 
upon the fact that the young child should not 
be burdened with too much adult-planned ac- 
tivity, and that his environment and materials 
should be kept simple and meaningful. As in 
the first section of the book, a suggestive list, 
as well as a short description of the various ma- 
terials, according to the age level of the child, 
are given at the end of each special subject. 

The chapters ‘‘Books and Stories” and ‘‘Play 
Materials” offer brief but excellent guidance 
in these matters. Too often an elaborate story 


1 Rose H. Alschuler, Two to Siz. New York: William Mor- 
row and Company, 1933. Pp. 160. $1.50. 
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book is presented to a child that is beyond his 
comprehension; or an electric train is given to 
a three-year-old child when a simple push train 
would be much more acceptable because it is 
within his power to handle and enjoy. ‘“Un- 
usual forethought is needed in the selection of 
play materials, since they form so large a part 
of the child’s environment. Often parents buy 
unsuitable toys because they select what they 
would like or what they think children ought 
to like, rather than what children actually en- 
joy.” 

There is an excellent list of sources where 
play materials may be purchased following the 
section on ‘‘Some Suggestions for Play.’”’ It is 
difficult to find suitable play equipment in the 
so called toy shop. The reviewer is well ac- 
quainted with the dealers named in the list and 
recommends them highly. A bibliography es- 
pecially planned for parents is also included in 
this book with a concise description of each 
reference and the purpose for which it may be 
used. 

Always active in the field of early childhood 
education, Mrs. Alschuler and members of her 
staff have presented some very worth-while and 
useful material, in this book for parents, based 
upon the results of many experiments with pre- 
school children. Nursery school and kinder- 
garten teachers will also profit by reading this 
book, Two to Siz. 

ALICE CAMPBELL 
University Elementary School 
University of Chicago 


Science material for young children.—Teach- 
ers of first and second grades will find much to 
interest them in the first of a series of science 
readers for the elementary grades.? The series 
is entitled Pathways in Science. The material 
in this first book of the series is planned for 
children of first-grade reading ability. In many 
school situations, however, it will probably 
prove to be somewhat better adapted to the 
maturity of second grade children. 

The contents are organized in seven units 
under the following headings: 


2 Gerald S. Craig and Agnes Burke, We Look About Us. 
Boston : Ginn and Company, 1933: Pp. v +194. $.68. 
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Things that Live and Things that Do Not 
Li 


® 

ve. 

2. Animal Homes. 

3. Air and Water. 

4. Heat and Cold. 

5. Working with Machines and Magnets. 
6. About Animals. 

‘. 


The Garden. 


“The stories are for the most part actual 
records of the experiences of real children. The 
material represents a wide range of interests, 
many of which are given further consideration 
in the later books of this series. . .. These 
stories will duplicate the experiences of many 
children, and for all children they will awaken 
interests. Things to Do or Things to Think 
About will help to direct these interests into 
worth-while activities which will result in the 
beginnings of scientific learning” (p. III). 

The several stories are delightfully written 
and are bound to appeal to six and seven year 
olds. Unit VI, for example, contains two parts, 
Animals’ Tails and Animals’ Eyes. Animals’ 
Tails begins with the visit of Tom and Jack 
to Uncle Joe’s farm. There they learn through 
experience and conversation in company with 
Uncle Joe just what interesting and important 
use each of several animals makes of his tail: 
the cow, the cat, the beaver, the porcupine and 
the squirrel. 

The book is attractively illustrated and will 
be not only a valuable addition to first-and 
second.grade reading tables but, with its 
manual, will offer many helpful suggestions to 
the teacher relative to the content and method 
of first grade science. 

ALICE TEMPLE 
Associate Professor Emeritus 
University of Chicago 


The effect of motion pictures on children.— 
During the years 1929 to 1933 some twelve 
scientific investigations of the effect of motion 
pictures on children were made at the request 
of the Motion Picture Research Council and 
financed by the Payne Fund. This Fund is an 
organization interested in radio, reading, and 
motion pictures in relation to children and 
young people. These several studies were car- 
ried on independently by a group of scientists, 
psychologists, sociologists, and educators for 
the purpose of gathering data for others to use. 
They ‘“‘were not expected to pool their findings 
as a group and make a pronouncement about 
the movies” (p. VII). The investigations have 
been summarized for the lay reader in a recent 
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book.! In the introduction to this volume Dr. 
W. W. Charters, chairman of the Research 
Committee, writes, ‘I have examined Mr 





Forman’s manuscript. He shows a thorough 
grasp of the facts in the complicated materia; | 
presented in the nearly three thousand pages 
which constitute the report of the twelve 
studies. His interpretation of the studies, how. | 
ever, his selection of illustrative material, his / 
literary style, his dramatic and emphatic pres. 
entation are of necessity entirely his own” 
(pp. vii-vili). 

Mr. Forman presents his material under | 
such chapter headings as: 





. The Scope of Motion Pictures. } 
2. Who Goes to the Movies. | 


. How Much Do They Remember. 
5. Movies and Sleep. 
6. Other Physical Effects. 
9. Movies and Conduct. 
12. Movie-Made Criminals. 
14. 


1 
2 
3. What Do They See. 
4 
5 


Perhaps a few quotations from the author's 
final chapter, summary and conclusion, will 
serve as well as anything to illustrate the types 
of data brought out by the investigations and 


to stimulate the reader to himself examine this | 


challenging volume. 

As to movie attendance, one of the studies 
shows that there are in the United States at 
least 77,000,000 weekly admissions. Of these 
28,000,000 are children under twenty-one years 


Deterrent and Correctional, ete. } 





of age and 11,000,000 are children thirteen and 
younger. ‘‘The movie population of minors in- 
cludes virtually the children of the entire na- 
tion, and they average a movie a week or 
fifty-two a year” (p. 274). 


What do they see? ‘‘Always remembering | 


that certain excellent pictures are from time 
to time produced, as witness The Covered 
Wagon, Ben Hur, Grass, Abraham Lincoln, 
Arrowsmith, and many others, Dr. Dale found 

.. that the average is heavily weighted with 
sex and crime pictures. An analysis of a smaller 
sampling of pictures shows a predominance 
of undesirable, often tawdry ‘goals’ in life, 
and with a population of characters to match 
the goals”’ (p. 275). 

What do the children remember? ‘“‘The very 
youngest children carry away at least fifty- 


two percent of what their parents would carry } 
away from any given picture, and the average | 


1 Henry James Forman, Our Movie Made Children. New 
York; The MacMillan Company, .933. Pp. viii +284. $2.50. 
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for all children used in the samples studied by 
Drs. Holaday and Stoddard is seventy per- 
cent retention.” 

As to the effect of the movies on sleep, “On 
the average, boys after seeing a movie showed 
an increase of about twenty-six percent in 
their motility over the amount peculiar to 
them in normal sleep, and girls about fourteen 
percent. That even where their motility de- 
ereased, the decrease was due to the same 
cause: that is, the movie had acted as a de- 
pressor, owing to fatigue. The effects, though 
diminishing, were found to persist as long as 
four or five nights’’ (p. 276). 

Concerning the effect of motion pictures on 
attitudes, ‘‘Professor Thurstone and Miss 
Peterson found in experiments with carefully 
selected pictures that children’s mental atti- 
tudes can be effectively changed by viewing 
those pictures. They found that a pro-Chinese 
picture makes the children more pro-Chinese; 
an anti-Negro picture makes them anti- 
Negro” (p. 278). 

Finally, as to the relation of the movie and 
conduct: ‘“‘A number of adolescent and youth- 
ful criminals give circumstantial accounts of 
their path to, and arrival at, criminality, and, 
rightly or wrongly, but very positively, they 
blame the movies for their downfall. .. . Mo- 
tion pictures, however, at times can and do, 
according to the evidence, have an effect of 
deterring young people from crime, miscon- 
duct or delinquency. ... The influence, how- 
ever, is brief, owing perhaps to the small num- 
ber of pictures capable of producing these 
effects and to the antisocial habits of delin- 
quent areas”’ (pp. 280-281). 

After reading Mr. Forman’s book one can- 
not but agree with Dr. Charters when he says, 
“The motion picture is powerful to an un- 
expected degree in affecting the information, 
attitudes, emotional experiences and conduct 
patterns of children; ...the content of cur- 
rent commercial motion pictures constitutes a 
valid basis for apprehension about their in- 
fluence upon children; and . . . the commercial 
movies present a critical and complicated situa- 
tion in which the whole-hearted and sincere 
cooperation of the producers with parents and 
public is essential to discover how to use mo- 
tion pictures to the best advantage of chil- 
dren” (p. viii). 


ALICE TEMPLE 
Associate Professor Emeritus 
University of Chicago 
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Puppets and marionettes.—Anyone interested 
in the making of puppets and marionettes and 
in producing shows with them will find all the 
information needed for this purpose in Be a 
Puppet Showman.’ In this very fascinating 
book the author, who presented his own 
marionette shows at the age of eight years and 
who has for years experimented in this line 
with great success and hence speaks with au- 
thority, gives detailed directions, supple- 
mented by numerous diagrams, for making and 
manipulating both puppets and marionettes. 
He tells with equal clearness how to make 
simple, impromptu curtains and stages and 
also how the more durable and elaborate kinds 
may be fashioned. There are, furthermore, sug- 
gestions for writing suitable plays for produc- 
tion in these forms. The last of five chapters, 
entitled The Puppet Tale, gives a most inter- 
esting account of the history of the marionette 
from its origin, probably in ancient Egypt, to 
its appearance in many different Asiatic and 
European countries, concluding with its im- 
portation by America. 

Upper elementary school children will enjoy 
reading this book and many of them will 
doubtless be stimulated to experiment, which 
is the hope of its author. Teachers will find it 
useful in their efforts to guide the work of the 
younger children. 

ALICE TEMPLE 
Associate Professor Emeritus 
University of Chicago 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
PRIMARILY FOR TEACHERS 


Burr, SAMUEL ENGLE. 
An Introduction to Progressive Education: The 
Activity Method. Cincinnati: The C. A. 
Gregory Company, 1933. Pp. 72. $0.50. 


CHADWICK, Mary. 

Adolescent Girlhood. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1933. Pp. 303. $3.50. 

Courses of Study in Science, ‘‘Grades One, Two, 
Three,’ Bulletin 72; ‘“‘Grades Four, Five, 
Six,’’ Bulletin 72A; ‘‘For Senior High Schools 
—Biology, Physics, and Chemistry,” Bul- 
letin 74. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1932. 

Course of Study in Social Studies, ‘‘Grades One 
and Two,” Bulletin 70; ““Grades Three and 
Four,”’ Bulletin 70A; Grades Five and Six, 
Bulletin 70B. 


1 Remo Bufano, Be a Puppet Showman. New York: The 
Century Company, 1933. Pp. 168. $2.50. 
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Course in Social Studies, ‘‘Grades Seven and 
Eight,’’ Bulletin 71; Grade Nine, Bulletin 
71A, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1932. 


Powers, Francis F. anp UHL, WILLIs L. 
Psychological Principles of Education. New 
York: The Century Company, 1933. Pp 
xvi+570. 


WapDDELL, CHARLES W., SEEDS, CORINNE A. 
AND WHITE, NATALIE. 


Major Units in the Social Studies. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1932. Pp. 390. 
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PRIMARILY FOR CHILDREN 
Lauson, Epirx W. 

Better Citizenship for Little Americans. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 1933. Pp. 176, 
$0.70. 

POLKINGHORNE, Apa R. 

An Arithmetic Workbook for the First Half of 
Second Grade. 

An Arithmetic Workbook for the Second Half 
of Second Grade. Chicago: Ditto 1932. 

WASHBURNE, CARLETON AND WASHBURNE, HeEL- 
UIZ. 

The Story of Earth and Sky. New York: The 

Century Company, 1933. Pp. x +368. $3.50, 


The Kindergarten Education Week—Nov. 6-Nov. 12 
Suggestions to Teachers 


During Education week every kinder- 
garten teacher in the land should aim to 
have some contact with the home. Where- 
ever possible a meeting should be held at 
the school outlining the aims of education 
for young children and if this is impossible 
—as it may be in a few instances—then a 
call upon each mother telling her in an in- 
formal way what you are trying to do for 
her child and how she can help. At the same 
time you will be learning more about indi- 
vidual children in your school through these 
visits to their homes. 

Send invitations to the parents to visit 


your room during the week. Have the usual 
work going on—not a prepared program but 
show a variety of activities. Exhibit simple 
work done by the children from day to day 
explaining that thus early in the school 
year there is comparatively little to show. 

Use the posters available through the Di- 
vision of Publications of the N. E. A. at 
Washington, D. C. 


Send home by each child one of the leaf- 


lets issued by the Association for Childhood 
Education in connection with Educational 
week.—FRaANcEsS Kern, National College of 
Education, Evanston, [llinois. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


Editor, Etta Rutu Boyce 














Child Health Bulletin published by The 
American Child Health Association has, in its 
september issue, a report of the Health Educa- 
‘ion Conference held in Ann Arbor in June, 
1933. The seventh such conference, it was held 
luring the University of Michigan’s summer 

ssion, and it is called unique in that it did 
ot endorse any formal resolutions. Two 
sasons are given for this fact, both interesting. 
First, the White House Conference has made 
ivailable a large amount of crystallized ma- 
verial which can serve as standards for years 
to come; but a more significant reason is stated 
hus: ‘The unpredictable elements in our pres- 
nt social and economic conditions have given 
workers a realization of a need for clear think- 
ing and for flexibility in adaptation to changed 
ronditions.’’ Panel discussions were a feature 
f the meetings and were very successful. A 
» eport of a special School Child committee said 

at its members report, “in planning and 

wrking out their elementary curriculum, their 

ealth programs are being based on the philoso- 
phy that health is a way of living, and that it 
is not being handled as a special subject but as 
the total of all child experiences in school, 
1ome, and community.”’ Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
Vice-President of the Association summarized 
the trends of health education under four heads 
—first,a growing philosophy of life and of edu- 
cation; second, an appreciation of its scientific 
basis; third, the application of educational 
principles; and lastly increasing cooperation 
between health authorities and general educa- 
tors. 

The same journal publishes a brief article 
by Dr. Mary Swartz Rose on The Relation of 
Food to Health. This is a clear and simple 
statement of the importance of Vitamins A B 
and C and the means by which they may be 
secured for children. In conclusion she says, 
“In another generation, the situation will be 
very different, if we can get our message to the 
children now in school. But the time to reach 
children is before they are twelve years of 
age. That is when their interest is gained and 
proper health habits are established.” 

A third article deals with Health Education 


of Teachers—Some Trends in Their Prepara- 
tion by Ethel M. Mealey. This is a study over 
a period of four years of the requests from in- 
dividuals in the schools to The American Child 
Health Association. It represents over 10,000 
such inquiries and while the limitations of the 
data are acknowledged, some interesting con- 
clusions are drawn. Some of these are here 
given—‘‘Perhaps the first impression is the 
extensiveness and intensiveness of interest in 
health education.”’ Again, ‘“‘There is a very 
definite indication of a tendency not only to 
consider health and health teaching as an in- 
tegral part of the entire school program, but 
also to recognize the value of community con- 
tributions and to have a regard for the co- 
operation and responsibility of the home.”’ An- 
other significant statement, ‘“There is a dimin- 
ishing interest in height-weight-age standards 
and an increasing emphasis on individual 
growth.” A definite trend toward Parent Edu- 
cation is noted and it is stated “It is apparent 
now that the school is taking the initiative and 
is becoming a center for parental education.” 
Those who have been working toward these 
ends in education in general will be interested 
in these two comments on method. “‘Problem 
solving as a method is also receiving attention. 
Another marked change is in the use of devices 
as a means of motivation. Interest in contests 
and awards seems to be on the wane.” 


Child Study in its June quarterly issue has an 
article illustrated with photographic plates 
which will be interesting and valuable to 
workers with pre-school children, particularly 
to kindergartners. It is written by Marjory W. 
Bailey, is called A Scale of Block Construction 
for Young Children and gives the results of a 
study made at The Institute of Child Wel- 
fare of the University of Minnesota. ‘‘A meas- 
uring device to evaluate constructive and 
manipulative ability” of young children, which 
is the object of this study is very greatly needed 
if we are to understand the progress of the 
children. The article gives first, a statement of 
what has been done along these lines and then 
outlines the procedure of this study. Forty- 
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four children, from two years, two months of 
age to five years, nine months participated. 
Eight older children from six years to nine 
years, eight months were also used to extend 
the scale a bit. The work was individual— 
eighty-four blocks being available, with which 
the child was entirely free to build anything 
he chose, knowing that his result was to be 
photographed. No suggestions were given but 
the children were asked what they had built. 
All but three responded, although a few hesi- 
tated, usually saying finally, ‘‘a house.” Of the 
three who did not respond, two finally said it 
was just a building, but one of the youngest 
made no response. Two photographs were 
made of each building from different angles, 
the same for all. These were then rated by 109 
adults, with four principle factors in mind, 
namely: 

1. Evidence of some plan. 

2. Extent to which the plan was carried out. 

3. Degree of symmetry shown in the design. 

4. Care in placing the blocks accurately. 


A detailed explanation is given of how the final 
scales were secured and the photographs are 
reproduced and will be found worth study. In 
summary this is said, ‘‘It was possible to de- 
velop reliable scales for measuring block con- 
struction of young children.” Also, ‘Ability 
to plan and carry out a plan increases with age. 
Also as age increases it is probable that the de- 
signs made tend to be more symmetrical and 
that the blocks are placed more carefully.”’ 
This same journal reports an experiment by 
Martha Vance Ellesor called Children’s Re- 
actions to Novel Visual Stimuli. The author 
tells us, ‘“This experiment was planned for the 
purpose of testing to some extent the hypothe- 
sis of Watson that visual stimuli can arouse 
negative responses only by being conditioned 
to loss of support or to a loud sound.” The de- 
tails of the experiment are given. One wonders 
if this underlying fact can be accepted as en- 
tirely valid from a genuinely scientific point of 
view. “‘Both children were from professors’ 
families at the University of Virginia. The sub- 
jects, robust, strong, and emotionally stable 
children, had always been under the constant 
care of their parents. It was therefore definitely 
known from their past history whether or not 
the stimuli were novel to them.’ Both were 
girls two years of age and except under very 
unusual conditions, it would seem almost im- 
possible to be absolutely certain of all the 
stimuli which had operated during that period. 
One interesting feature of the article is a sur- 
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vey of the literature in this field, eight ig 
stances being given. The summary states, ‘‘T symp 
results are interpreted as showing that not Repré 
responses to visual stimuli are acquired by comput y 
ditioning. Either some visual stimuli cause ergy 99,” 
ing in themselves (when a child has reached ship § 
certain age) or the contrast between t messe 
familiar and the unfamiliar causes crying. Thy gritte 
results are also interpreted as showing that m simin 
peated stimulation is capable of causing negs! yea 
tive to be replaced by positive responses.”’ velop 
Another study presented in this same journgy wo 
is “Popularity in Preschool Children: Som jade 
Related Factors and a Technique for Its Meag ¢) pri 
urement,’ written by Helen Lois Koch. Earli speak 
experiments in this field are reviewed and thif tion | 
technique of this one explained. A few of thf part 
significant deductions will be quoted. “If pi, ¢ 
seems that the child who attacks vigorously} «wp¢ 
especially the child who strikes frequently 
pushes and pulls tends to be unpopular. .. 


above 


ever 


ish... . Among the more colorful of our find) nent: 
ings is the one that children are averse to thosf woms 
who dawdle, who refuse their requests, a leade: 
who fail to conform to the nursery routine. . tainl} 


One might speculate on the extent to whic) _ the 
disapproval of a child’s actions by the teach 4 

may color the feeling of the other children f@ pent 
him.” Pries 
The 

meth 
Vient 


The New Era in its July issue prints an oil 
by J. J. Van Der Leeuw on The New Leader 
ship. He contrasts two types of leadershij artic] 
which he calls the heroic and the Promethean 1924 
and suggests that when we talk of trainin’ ward 
for leadership it is important that we shoul ties ¢ 
define what type of leadership is desired. inter 
mentions also ‘‘Apollinian leadership” and ey howe 
plains it thus ‘‘The work of one poet may inf over 
fluence an entire generation, even generation# stati: 
to come. If this is not leadership, nothing is he co 
but its action is unseen, its nature and worl stim 
must seem unpractical and even unreal t@ thes 
those for whom leadership mainly calls forth Fa 
the image of officers leading their men intg his 2 
battle.’”’ Of the new leadership he says, “Thy writi 







coming leadership is no longer that of past age® stan: 
in which the leader was worshipped as God in4 is al; 
carnate, nor that of more recent times in whicl> as b 
leadership mesnt victory in a struggle fom and 

power. The new leadership is to be that of thé the. 
representative man, recognized as such by thé the | 
group.” Of this man he says, “‘Representativ@ the 

man is not just stronger than his fellows, he if Stor 














: ttt above all more understanding, has a wider 
es, ““T isympathy, a more creative imagination... . 
t no Representative man represents not what is, 
by co but what is coming; he is midwife to a new 
USE CI age.” Of the interest which this type of leader- 
ached ship should arouse in education he has a real 
one message, which differs from much that is being 
ng. Th) written on this topic. He says, “‘All conscious 
that re aiming at producing leadership seems wrong; 
1 Ness) education can but enable the qualities to de- 
rs velop that are essential to the new leadership. 


ight j 


journ [ would rather have education forget about 
: Be leadership and concentrate on its true task— 
s Me 


to bring out of the pupil what is in him.”’ He 
speaks of the importance of harmony in educa- 
and t tion with art in its true place as an integral 
of t ‘part of it and games not overemphasized. 
d. “I His final point has great interest. He says, 
rousl}} “Whether this harmonious development will 
ntly @ ever be possible without the presence of the 
lar. . .! other sex is a question. In most discussions on 
Of th leadership, it is taken for granted that only 
lump; boys can ever become leaders; girls are not 
ir find) mentioned. The new leadership needs the 
é . womanly qualities as well. The new type of 
iS, All leader may be less exclusively male, he will cer- 
ne. .+| tainly be more human. And—why not face it? 
whicl _the new leader may be a woman.” 
teach 4 very interesting new post-war develop- 
ren f@ ment in education is described by Edford 
Priestly in this same magazine under the title, 
| The Vienna Picture-Statistics. This is a new 
artid! method devised by Dr. Otto Neurath of the 
adel) Vienna Social and Economic Museum. The 
lershij article tells us ‘The Museum was founded in 
— 1924 and its object was to collect and put for- 
‘aining ward in the most graphic manner all the statis- 
iH tics of the town of Vienna which would be of 
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d. Hg interest to its citizens. The average person, 
nd em however, knows little about graphs and is 
ay “ overwhelmed when faced with long tables of 
ation? statistics. Illustrations had to be found which 
ing i he could not only grasp easily, but which would 
worl stimulate him to enquire and compare, and at 
pal t@ the same time give him pleasure.”’ 

fort} Faced with this problem Dr. Neurath and 


1 inty his assistants adopted the method of picture 
“Thy writing and they have developed over 1200 
t ages standard symbols, easily understandable. Color 
od ing is also used and the method is recommended 
which as being of great value in geography, history 
le fom and social science. Illustrations are printed in 
of thé the Journal though lacking the color that gives 
y th@ the originals much charm and we learn that 
tativé the material is available in a London Book 
he if Store and on view at the World Association 
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of Adult Education there. We are told, ‘‘The 
principles are few. If we are to help people to 
see the world in miniature, we must make the 
facts attractive to them. Tables of figures and 
even graphs may be interesting to a sociologist 
but they are meaningless to an unlettered 
labourer. Of all forms of illustration, the pic- 
ture makes the strongest appeal; but that 
appeal must be reinforced by simplicity and 
clarity, and it is on these fundamental princi- 
ples that the whole teaching of the Vienna 
method is based. In dealing with statistics, 
Dr. Neurath accordingly rejects figures which 
are correct to the unit in favor of rough work- 
ing approximations. ‘Well estimated is better 
than badly counted,’ and ‘round figures re- 
membered are better than exact figures for- 
gotten’ are two of his favorite maxims. Thus, 
in all its charts, the Vienna method makes for 
simplicity. Dr. Neurath, while rejecting graph, 
statistical table, photograph, and diagram, 
brings to his use ingenious combinations of 
them all.’”’ It would seem that teachers should 
familiarize themselves with this new contribu- 
tion to method. 

Under the title Music and The Average 
Child—An American Experiment, Dorothy 
Walton Binder tells of the work of The School 
of The Musical Arts and Crafts established in 
Winnetka in 1931. Mr. Dushkin, a conven- 
tional music teacher of New York City was 
stimulated by the work of Satis Coleman to 
develop his teaching along similar lines, and 
this article tells of its success, and something 
of its methods. Making their own instruments, 
group playing, and the hearing of real music all 
enter. This one mother has found it of great 
help and gives a hint others may be glad to hear 
—‘‘We have banished that dreaded horror of 
all American parents—the radio bed-time hour 
by substituting our own family orchestra. 
Young ears have become joyfully aware of 
good music everywhere. My youngsters have 
something that flood or fire, revolution or de- 
pression can never take away from them.” 


The Literary Digest in its issue of September 
16 has an item headed Putting College Stu- 
dents on Farms to Fit Them For Life, which 
tells of the new idea in college life developed 
this summer by New College, a training school 
for teachers affiliated with Teachers College, 
Columbia University. A farm community was 
established in North Carolina, this being in 
keeping with the general policy of fitting stu- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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How Do Small Children Learn? It is a strange 
fact that the very essential on which all of a 
teacher’s teaching depends should be so 
wrapped in darkness: namely how the child 
learns. Teachers have been making children 
learn, or trying to, for thousands of years, yet 
how they learn or why, is a matter about 
which we have as yet only the haziest knowl- 
edge. And this is all the stranger when we con- 
sider that we have quite substantial informa- 
tion upon such subjects as what the child 
ought to learn and what methods are most 
effective in making him learn. 

Dr. Katherine Roberts' has published two 
studies in which she has struck at this problem 
of how the child learns and she has uncovered 
some very fundamental issues, and brought to 
light some interesting facts. The main purpose 
of her investigation was to study the process 
by which young children learn the solution of 
an initial situation and apply this solution in 
a series of similar but slightly different situa- 
tions all of which could be solved by the same 
plan. In other words, when a child finds that 
he can get at a toy by a certain method, he 
can then generalize by finding a principle by 
which he can get at other toys. 

One series of her experiments for example 
was to place before the child a box divided into 
six sections, in which each section was divided 
into an upper and lower division. In the upper 
sections were six toy aeroplanes, all of the same 
color, while in the lower sections were doors 
each one of a different color. By opening one 
of the doors the child could get the aeroplanes, 

and the right door to open was the door having 
the same color as the color of the aeroplanes. 

After the child had solved this problem, he 
was presented with another box divided into 
six sections, but here all the planes were in a 
color different from the color of those in the 
first box. And here again, only by opening the 
door having a color corresponding to that of 
these aeroplanes could the child get at the 


planes. Then another set of six planes of a dif- 

t Roberts, Katherine Preschool and 
Orphanage Children: An Expert ita 
Different Situations According to the Same Plan. Iowa City, 
Iowa: University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare. Vol. vii, 
No. 3, 1933. Pp. 94. 
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ferent color were offered, then another and 
another until six different times the child had 
had the chance to see that the cue to the right 
door was to match the color with that of the 
planes. Then the whole series was repeated 
with matching forms as the cue, and again 
came a series where the child could win success 
only by matching sizes. 

At the end of three years of work in this 
problem with preschool children, and orphan. 
age children, the author concludes: 


1. That the way in which the children learned 
was more closely related to their mental age 
than their age in years. 

That while the child’s degree of intelligence 

determined how long it would take him t 

learn the right solution in the first series’ 

this intelligence did not always determine 
whether he could apply this solution later in 
other series. 

3. That children’s responses to direct question- 
ing may or may not yield reliable informa- 
tion concerning their ability to solve prob- 
lems. If a child does not respond verbally 
this should not be taken to mean that he} 
cannot respond or that he has inferior ability 
in learning or problem solving. ‘‘A child? 
may give no evidence of ability to generalize 
verbally, whereas his performance in prob- 
lem situations may show that he can gen- 
eralize correctly.”’ 


to 


As an example of the way in which a child may 
solve the problem time after time according to 
the right principle without being able to tell 
how he did it the author describes the per- 
formance of one little boy: 


“T don’t know” he said when the exper- 
imenter asked him ‘“‘How did you always know 
which door to open?” 

“‘What do you look for?”’ she then asked. 

‘A box and a door,”’ he answered. 

“Which door?” asked the experimenter. 

“One with a ball.” 

“All the doors have balls. Why did you 
choose this ball?’’ 

‘“‘There is no why te it,’’ said the boy. 


And in the case of another child who was asked 


how she could tell which door to open she first , 


pointed to the correct door, then answered, 


“T just knowed.”’ 
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All this is of great value to the teacher. Dr. 
Roberts found that in some cases 75 trials were 
needed before the children saw the principle 
for solving the first problem. She also found 
that even after a long period of learning this 
principle she could not be sure he could apply 
the principle to a very similar but slightly 
different problem. And yet as teachers how 
glibly we hurry through our first lessons in 
teaching fundamentals. We are usually so clear 
in our own minds as to the principle involved 
that we assume that the child will catch on in 
two or three lessons, and see the fundamental 
principle. 

It would be startling and illuminating if we 
could sometime understand the hazy notions 
which the children carry away about the facts 
we think we have taught them. Perhaps the 
astonishingly large percentage of children who 
repeat the first grade may serve as evidence 
that the principles we are expected to teach 
have not been clearly learned, and that the 
child’s short legs are but striking the ground in 
skips and hits, as it were, as he clings valiantly 
to the bridle of the runaway horse, his would- 
be teacher. 


How Shall We Teach a Child Bladder Con- 
trol? Probably the most serious interest shown 
by the young mother is training her child in 
the habit of dryness. The dry habit is so de- 
sirable from so many points of view that a great 
deal of effort is expended and much good and 
much harm thus accomplished. We have in the 
past had little to guide us except opinion. 

A recent study? has just been offered which is 
among the first to deal with the subject in any 
comprehensive way, and it cannot fail to be of 
interest to nurses, teachers and mothers who 
are responsible for the training of children of 
nursery age of interest partly because of its ex- 
perimental findings, and partly because of the 
summary it presents of other studies in the 
cause and treatment of enuresis. 

The methods used in this study were as fol- 
lows: 

1. The author obtained information on the 
training of 172 infants and young children 
through sending questionnaires to their 
mothers. 

2. He obtained a three-day record in the home 
of the child’s bladder activity in the cases of 
32 infants. 

3. He observed a group of 17 male infants un- 
der laboratory conditions. 

?Scoe, Hjalmar Fletcher. Bladder Control in Infancy and 


Early Childhood. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa Studies 
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4. He conducted a preliminary training for a 
group of 6 infants. 

5. He supervised the training in their homes of 
a group of 36 infants. 


Among his results the following will be of 
most interest to teachers: 


1. Significant gains can be made in bladder 
control at all age levels above the third 
month. 

2. Interference factors may be classified as 
permanent (such as irregular routine, lack 
of time on part of mother, inaccessibility 
to toilet, poor health, or presence of maid 
or relatives in home), and as temporary 
(such as teething, colds, illness, trips, and 
guests in home). It was found that teething 
definitely interfered with the maintenance 
of bladder control. 

3. The presence of interference factors mater- 
ially reduces the possibilities of making 
progress in a training program. 

4. The toilet situation should be simple and 
free from complications for satisfactory 
progress. (No toys, or food offered then.) 

. Portable nursery chairs and toilets (with 
deflectors for boys) facilitate training in the 
early stages. 

6. Mothers with “only” infants are more suc- 
cessful in training their child for control 
than are mothers with two or three chil- 
dren. 

. Voidings occur following rather than dur- 
ing naps (and the child should be put on 
the chamber immediately after his nap). 

8. Delayed training results in greater diffi- 
culty in conditioning to the toilet in the 
early period of training. 

9. Most children have established control by 
the time they reach the second year. 

10. There is no superiority of sexes in gaining 
bladder control, but boys void somewhat 
oftener than girls, and in most homes train- 
ing starts earlier with girls than with boys. 
There is greater variation in control and 
in frequency with boys. 

11. While individual difference was found in 
frequency of voiding. 

12. Frequency of voiding decreases with an in- 
crease in temperature. A difference in 
mean temperature of 8.4 degrees (in one 
series of observations) significantly changed 
the frequency of voiding of 5 boys under 
controlled conditions. 


The author then makes several recommenda- 
tions for a program of training for bladder con- 
trol. Among these are: 

“Training for bladder control may be begun 
as early as the third month with satisfactory 
results... it is important that training be 
started during the first six months of life... . 


a 


“J 
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The frequency or periodicity of voiding may be 
determined by a preliminary observation pe- 
riod of a few days. 

“Little is gained by keeping the infant on 
the toilet for an indefinite period. Infants 
trained to the use of the chamber respond al- 
most immediately upon being seated, provided 


(Continued from page 105) 


dents to life situations. Other novel require- 
ments are that each student spend a year in 
study in Europe and also a period of several 
months in some industry. The traditional 
credit system of practically all other schools 
has been abolished. Dr. Linton, secretary of 
Teachers College who is supervising the work 
during the absence in Europe of Dr. Alexander, 
is quoted as follows, ‘“New College seeks to 
discover superior young men and women and 
interest them in education as a professional 
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there is an accumulation in the bladder. A 
training word or expression which can be easily 
acquired by the child should be selected and 
consistently used throughout the training 
period. Placing the child on the chamber in 
excess of his regular periodicity results in 
failures and may develop resistance.”’ 


career. Special emphasis is placed on a broad 
cultural foundation which is permeated by a 
professional viewpoint. The curriculum is as 
broad as life.’”’ On the farm community which 
is in the Blue Ridge mountains not far from 
Asheville, the environment is informal. The 
work is done by the students and the faculty 
and if a student happens to know more of a 
special topic under discussion than the teacher 
they exchange places. Doubtless we shall soon 
have more detailed reports of this experiment 
and it is to be hoped, the public schools will 
soon be receiving some of the products. 


In resolutions adopted by Convention of N.E.A. at Chicago. No. VII 


reads as follows: 


VII. Kindergarten Training for Every Child: Kindergarten training for 
every child of kindergarten age is a part of the proper educational equip- 
ment of the population. The Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association is strongly urged to make a further study of the kinder- 
zarten situation throughout the United States. 
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